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MISCELLANEOUS ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Replies to Advertisements containing Box Nos. should be addressed c/o 
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GARDEN AND FARM. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


ARDENING. FOR WOMEN.— 
Practical training, vegetable, fruit, and 
flower growing. Month or term. Healthy 
outdoor life. From 60 guineas per annum, 
Students can enter any date. Visitors re- 
ceived when accommodation permits.— 
Illustrated prospectus of PEAKE, Udimore, 
near Rye, Sussex. 








Beara es equipment, BEES, 
HIVE PPLIANCES. Expert 
guidance throughout season __ free.— 
ATKINSON, Golden Bee Specialist and 


Breeder. Fakenham. 


HE “WELLFIELD” WHITE 
Wyandottes if hatched in April will lay 
the Winter Egg. April and May hatched 





White Leghorns are reliable Winter Egg 
producers. The ** Wellfield ’ Strain Mature 
early. Eggs by return, 10 6, 12.6, and 15.6 
per dozen. A tew selected 1917 White 
Leghorn Puliets on offer in full lay, 21/- and 
25.- each. Breeding Pens supplied.—.JOHN 
MOUNTFORD, Wellfield Farm, Park Head, 


Shettield. 
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AND VACANT. 
The Charge for these Advertisements 
is ld. per word, minimum 2/-, 
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rATE.—Discharged soldier (23), of 

good we ation, desires post as above. Now 

employed in large steamship  office.—J. 

STEPHENSON, Junr., 82, Anfield Road, 
Liverpool. 

ARM WORK,--H.P. Officer, 35, in- 


valided, but not incapacitated, wants 
employment, open air, farm, or otherwise.— 
“Captain BZ’ co H.S. KInG & Co., 9, Pall 
Mall, S.W. 
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The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 


JNLAND RESORT.—Mid | Wales, 
Plintimon.—Fishing, shooting, hounds, 
golf, pony, and governess car, donkey tandem, 
piano. Bracing and perfect air. Sheltered 
by thirteen-acre pine plantation. Motor 
accommodation. Town one-and-a-half miles 
Or Let, Furnished, with or without Cook- 
Caretaker.— ROBERT LEWIS, Ethinog Farm, 
Llanidloes, Montgomery (late Central Co., 
Kimberley S.A.). 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. 

The best possible got out of every 
negative and every print 
waiting. Any size, 1/- for 12 exposures, 6d. 
for 6. Prints, postcards, and enlargements, 
Lists tree. Cameras bought or exchanged. 
-~MARTIN, Photographers’ Chemist, South- 
ampton. 





every time. No 





ENCING.—Cleft Chestnut Unclimbable 

Fencing. Send for illustrated price list. 

—THE STANLEY UNDERWOOD Co., LTD., 
Shottermill, Haslemere, Surrey. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR 

OOmiey HOUSES.—No_ emptying 

of cesspools ; no solids ; no open filters ; per- 

fectly automatic ; everything underground. 

State particulars. —WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, 
Lower Grosvenor Place, Westminster. 


ALE OF SURPLUS STOCK.— 
S KENNEL RUNS AND RAILING. 
We still hold certain stocks of Wrought Iron 
Kennel Runs, Railing, and Gates, which we 
shall be pleased to clear at Special Prices 
until sold. Full particulars may be had on 
application. BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Rose 
Lane Works, Norwich. 


PORTABLE BUILDINGS, Bunga- 

lows, Recreation Rooms, Motor Houses, 
Outdoor Shelters, etc. 
FENN & Co., Ipswich. 


ROYAL. BARUM WARE. — Vases, 
Candlesticks, and useful articles for 
Bazaars, etc. Soft blues, greens, red, old 
gold. Terms and illustrations sent on receipt 
of 3d.— BRANNAM, Dept. N., Litchdon 
Pottery, Barnstaple. 
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Calves for weaning, 60-, carriage paid.— 
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Bauipment 77 by Lawrence Weaver, 
F.S.A.—“* P 6934 


B°o KS WANTED.—“ Encyclopedia 

Britannica,”’ latest Edition, thin paper 
for choice. _ Ki “ee Encyclopedia of 
Names.”’— “‘ P 6937.” 


 QOUNTRY LIFE” is prepared to 
print and publish In Memoriam 
Volumes, Family Records, and other MS., 
for private circulation only.—Address, BooK 
DEPARTMENT, COUNTRY LIFE Offices, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


NGRAVINGS, Good Prices offered for 
really nice old Coloured and other En- 
gravings, Portraits of Ladies’ and Children, 

















Fancy and Rustic Subjects—COLLECTOR, 
Coundon Court, Coventry. 
ARDENS OF ITALY.’—Adver- 


tiser wishes to purchase two vols., 
illustrated by Charles Latham.—*‘ P 6941.” 
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Scientific Aid in the 
Prevention of Disease 


Bacterivlogists have found that the microbes 
answerable for ailments of the throat and 
lungs always enter the system by way of the 
mouth and throat. When danger threatens 
in cold or wet weather, take 


EVANS’ 
Pastilles 


The effective precautionary measure 
against the microbes of Influenza, 
Catarrh, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, etc. 

The unique properties of Evans’ Pastilles 
strengthen the vocal cords, and prevent irrita- 
tion of the throat and chest. 


Obtainable from all Chemists and 


) m all per 
Stores, or Post Free from the Makers, 


tin, 


EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd. 


56, Hanover Street, Liverpool. ia 
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W ANTED (second hand), —Millais’ 
“ Surface Feeding Due ks’ and 
* British Diving Ducks,” Chapman’s ** Art of 


Wildfowling ” 
Dovay, 


and * Birds of the Borders” 
24, Netherton Grove, London, 8.W.10. 


REES AND. SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS,” by E. T. 
COOK, tells, among hundreds of ‘other things, 
how to avoid the distressing results of the 
“mixed shrubbery,” still fondly clung to 
as a necessary feature of the garden, The 
volume is beautifully illustrated, and will 
be sent post free on receipt of 16/1 from the 
Offices of ‘COUNTRY LIFE,”’ LIMITED, 20, 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, Ww.c. 





- all lovers of the Antique. 


POTATO SPRAYING.—Don’t take 
any risks with your potato crop this 
season. Apply for 23 page Government 
Booklet on Potato Disease and its Prevention, 
together with catalogue of Four Oaks 
Potato Spraying Machines, post free on 
application to THE FouR OAKS SPRAYING 
MACHINE Co., Four Oaks Works, Sutton 
Coldfield, Birmingham. Machines ready in 
stock for immediate delivery. 





STAMPS. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





CS OLLECTION Early Colonial Stamps. 

superb copies only, for Sale, intact ; or 
you can select at one- -third to quarter dealer’s 
i: approval.“ G.,”’ 31, Ellerby Street, 
Fulham. 





ANTIQUES. 


The Charge for these Advertisements 
is 2d. per word, minimum 2/6. 





THE ANCIENT PRIORS HOUSE, 

Crawley, Sussex, facing George Hotel. 
on Brighton main road, built in the XIIth 
century, enlarged 1440, should be visited by 
A fine collection 
of genuine old oak furniture, Queen Anne 
period, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, and 
Sheraton pieces at bargain prices. 


LD PEWTER is dealt with at length 
‘ Causeries on English Pewter,” by 





ANtomi0 DE NAVARRO, a book for all lovers © 


of the Pewterer’s Art. The book is beauti - 
fully illustrated, and can be obtained for 13/2 
post free from the Offices of “‘ COUNTRY 
LIFE,” LIMITED, 20, Tavistock Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C, 2. 
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LADY VICTOR PAGET WITH HER SON AND DAUGHTER. 
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HOUSING AND THE 
GOVERNMENT 


LSEWHERE we epitomise the scheme of the Local 

Government Board for financing the provision of 

houses for the working class by local authorities. 

At a cursory glance it will be apparent that the 

problem has not been faced, far less solved. The 
difficulties were grave before the war, and now are ten times 
worse. If the Ministry of Reconstruction has inspired the 
proposals, it has seriously compromised its reputation. A 
thousand difficulties rise up at any attempt to appraise the 
efiect. The scheme is in the air. Consider the world deple- 
tion of timber and tonnage, the chance that building will 
have to wait for material, and that human ingenuity cannot 
guess its cost. How has rent to be charged? A commercial 
rent will be out of the question but anything else will but 
revive the alleged grievance of the tied cottage. At the best 
the rents of these new dwellings by the hundred thousand 
must be markedly higher than the average of existing houses 
of the same accommodation. It is true that for seven years 


at least, if not always, the State will bear 75 per cent. of the 
loan charges in excess of the normal rents paid, leaving the 
rates to bear the remaining 25 per cent.; but is the latter 
provision likely to encourage local authorities to approach 
The more determined they 


their task in a cheerful spirit ? 
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may be to do their duty, the heavier will be the burden they 
must lay on the ratepayer. 

At present cottage rents may not be raised, but this 
prohibition cannot continue after the war. The suggestion 
has been made that all rents should be fixed by rent courts, 
which would take into account the real vaiue in accommoda- 
tion and equipment of existing houses and fix rents which 
would be fair in relation to the rents of the new cottages. 
In rural districts, with which we are most concerned, this 
would involve in most cases a sharp rise in rent to an economic 
level, representing much more than the landlord would be 
in equity entitled to ask on the basis of his increased outgoings. 
After meeting his just demands, the balance could be applied 
to reducing the excess of loan charges on the new cottages 
built with public money. 

The proposal would have been wholly unworkable 
before the war, because the wages of agricultural labourers 
did not permit of their paying an economic rent, but the new 
Wages Boards can, and should, alter a semi-eleemosynary 
system which is no credit to the nation. The Wages Boards 
have to take into account the labourer’s cost of living. l.ow 
can they do so equitably if some workers live in cottages 
at 1s. 6d. a week and others have to pay 5s. 6d. to 8s. Od. a 
week ? On the present basis injustice must be done to 
someone. 

The Local Government Board's scheme of finance seems 
open to considerable criticism. To allow local authorities 
to borrow for short periods at open market rates is to stereo- 
tvpe for a national purpose essentially permanent the un- 
sound though inevitable method that the stress of war has 
imposed upon the Treasury. We do not believe that the 
proposals will emerge from any serious consideration of 
them in the House of Commons, and hardly suppose that 
they are intended to survive that ordeal. It looks as though 
the Local Government Board felt that something had to 
be written to the local authorities and that the new pro- 
posal might keep them quiet. It need not be considered 
too seriously, as it will be the task of a new Government 
to formulate a scheme that will work. The nation will not 
spend fifty or a hundred millions on an ill-digested L.G.B. 
circular. What, moreover, is to be done for the co-partnership 
housing movement, or for the landowner who is ready to 
build on his own property, given reasonable State aid ? 
How can the general question of housing be solved without 
a comprehensive survey of all methods of providing the 
cottages ? Admittedly the help of the State will be essential 
for all building, because the need is urgent. We cannot 
wait until money is available at its future normal level, 
whatever that may be, or until building costs have lost the 
“loading”? which results from a famine of materials. 

Finally, how are the cottages to be built, from whose 
plans and under whose supervision? We have now an 
accumulation of wisdom on the architectural and construc- 
tional aspects of cottage building. It only needs organisa- 
tion by a vigorous Government Department for it to be 
placed at the disposal of the hundreds of local authori- 
ties who will be charged with the task of providing 
cottages. Have the Local Government Board or the 
Ministry of Reconstruction formulated any plan for 
dealing with this aspect of the housing problem? If not, 
what is the use of a half-considered scheme of finance ? 
If they have, why is the nation not permitted to share the 
issues of their deliberations? The nation is concerned that 
the countryside shall not be defaced by the amateur efforts 
of the surveyors of rural district councils, admirable men 
who perform an infinity of duties in the care of roads, the 
administration of sanitary regulations and other important 
functions proper to a public health authority. By education 
and professional practice they are neither architects nor 
town-planners, and the housing problem demands_ the 
qualifications of both for its fitting solution. 

But perhaps we take the Local Government Board 
too seriously. It is announced that the War Cabinet has 
approved the financial proposals. The War Cabinet has 
more urgent business to do, and there is no need to blame 
its members for a scheme which probably occupied its time 
for an hour at most. 





Our Frontispiece 


\ I print as our frontispiece this week a_ portrait 
of Lady Victor Paget with her little son and 
daughter. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country LiFe be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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N Mr. Lloyd George’s message to the British people 
the salient fact set forth is that we have to expect 
a repetition on a large scale of the German attack. 
So far the British Army has held back the torrent 


with a valour and determination which won universal 
praise. We cannot believe that the next German attack 
will be more successful than, or even* as successful as, 
its forerunner. The reserves behind our lines have not 
vet been called upon. At the same time, this is a 
moment in which the British Empire and its Allies are 
called upon to make their most supreme effort. It would 
be imprudent in the extreme to underrate or undervalue 
in any way the fighting power of the enemy. The first battle 
has shown that the Germans are able to bring to bear an 
unlimited supply of munitions of war and an enormous army. 
Moreover, the leaders are not restrained by any solicitude 
about the casualty list. They look upon the “ common” 
soldier as mere “‘ cannon fodder,” and will, as in the past, 
thrust forward waves upon waves of men in the hope that 
some will reach their destination, even though they have to 
climb over mounds of the dead. Against such a foe we have 
to muster all our man-power and our valour and all our 
resources and material. This is the Prime Minister's grave 
message. It could have no stronger emphasis than is given 
it by the blood-drenched battlefield of the Somme. 


AN excellent suggestion has been made that the Lichnowsky 

papers should be published as a cheap pamphlet and 
widely distributed. Those who have charge of publicity 
in connection with the Government ought not to need the 
hint. The ex-German Ambassador in London has described 
the events leading to the outbreak of war with a clearness 
and precision not to be found in any other account. Those 
of us who were living at home while the events occurred to 
which he refers are aware he is speaking nothing but the 
absolute truth. Sir Edward Grey, as he was then, became 
in Germany the most vituperated statesman. Yet the 
abuse to which he was subjected could not possibly have 
been sincere. In peace times he was an intimate friend of 
the Emperor himself, and Wilhelm is fully aware of the lofti- 
ness of his character, as was his ambassador. Prince 
Lichnowsky states only the simple truth about Lord Grey 
when he describes him as “ leaning towards socialism and 
pacificism.”” He was the last man in the world to engineer 
war, and, in fact, strove in every way to avoid it, often taking 
the side of Germany in a dispute rather than incur the charge 
of favouring our Allies France and Russia. In Germany 
the memorandum has produced a very great impression, as 
one can see from the comments in the papers. It shows 
that at the worst England can only be charged with not pre- 
venting the war, and he would be a keen controversialist 
who was able to show that we had power to do that in face 
of the determination of the Emperor and the militarist 
party. Lichnowsky’s account of the events leading to the 
outbreak of hostilities should certainly be printed and placed 
in as many hands as possible. Steps should also be taken to 
ensure its wide distribution in translated editions among 
neutral nations. 
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IN the new number of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 

culture there is an article on improvised methods of making 
silage which forms an interesting supplement to the series 
of articles we have recently published on the subject. Ther 
is nothing exactly new in the contribution, but the information 
has been very carefully got together and is set down in a plain 
and readable manner that all can understand. One point 
we would like to have seen discussed more fully; that is, the 
necessity or otherwise of a blower and chatt-cutter. The 
writer does not speak with very much decision in regard to it. 
He says: ‘ The crop is nearly always chatied, when the silo 
is filled, by the aid of a chaft-cutter and driven by the same 
power.” He adds that ** good results have been secured from 
silos filled with raw material by means of an ordinary elevator.” 
The question is of considerable importance at the moment 
because of the difficulty in getting blowers and chati-cutters 
made, the works at which they are usually turned out being 
otherwise emploved. On the other hand, good results can be 
obtained by filling the silo by means of an elevator. It seems 
a useless waste of money to use a blower for filling and to 
chaff the material. Ir ther respects the writer is full of 
practical good sense. He very properly advises the farmer 
to use any means at his disposal for making silage if the 
weather should be unfavourable for drving hay. For example, 
the large number of pit silos constructed in the eighties might 
advantageously be brought into use for the present time. 
A very interesting account is given of one of these, con 
structed by the late Mr. Gibson of Little Waldron, [ssex. 
In some cases silage has been made successfully by dividing 
off part of a little used barn. Here, again, are the means 
by which a rough substitute for a proper silo may be effected. 

THE CUCKOO. 

“In April come he will,” the rhyme declares 

That sings the cuckoo through his English day, 

And children chant, “‘ In May he’s come to stay ; 
Through June he sings his tune,”’ and travellers 
Turn round the clinking contents of the purse 

And wish for luck; fast ebbs his time away 

For, ‘‘ In July he makes to fly ”’ 
‘“In August go he must!” 


(they say), 


so ends the verse. 


Oh, mocking and elusive troubadour 
That wakes delightful panic in the breast, 
Hinting of sweets our English Aprils hold, 
Of gifts our English summer has in store, 
Why leave us ere the harvest-moon has blest 
The laughing fruits, the hives of brimming gold 


Prrcy HASELDEN 


MR. DOUGLAS NEWTON has put the case for growing 

onions with unanswerable force. In 1g14, the latest 
year for which statistics are available, no less than seven 
and a half million bushels were brought into this country, a 
merely imperceptible proportion of which can be expected 
to come in now. But we have done little as yet to repair 
the deficiency. In 1917 the total area devoted to onions was 
6,470 acres. If the crop amounted to 60,000 tons of onions, a 
figure which it probably failed to reach, that amount repre 
sents only 34lb. per annum per head of the population. As 
Mr. Newton says, this output is absolutely inadequate for the 
national needs. He therefore advises a great extension of 
its cultivation. His opinion is that the bulb does best on 
land that has been fallow, as this saves labour and weeding. 
For manuring he advocates the application of a farmyard 
dressing at the rate of twenty loads per acre. This will obviate 
the buying of potash, as there is sufficient in the farmyard 
manure. A supplementary dressing of an artificial should 
be given. It mav either be recwt. of 26 per cent. super- 
phosphate, applied in the spring, or of 15cwt. of basic slag, 
worked into the soil in the autumn. An additional dressing 
of soot will also be advisable. He thinks that on small 
holdings the onion is a valuable and suitable crop. There is 
no doubt about his being right in the main contention. We 
are faced with a shortage of some millions of bushels, and at 
any rate, the onion forms a valuable part of the diet of all 
classes—particularly of the workers. With plenty of onions 
they can make their meat ration go much farther. 


"THE Rabbits and Game Advisory Committee to the Ministry 

of Food arranged a meeting last week of owners of shooting 
rights in order to discuss the possibility of supplementing 
the ordinary food supply by marketing a proportion of the 
game that may fall to the guns of private owners. Lord 
Lambourne, who presided, was confident that the supply of 
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game this season will not exceed 50 per cent. of last year's, 
and thought it likely that it might amount to no more than 
40 or even 30 per cent. Though these figures may be 
unduly pessimistic, there is no doubt that wildfowl are 
very scarce in some parts of the country, for, apart altogether 
from there being no rearing of birds, there has been much 
unnecessary destruction and an immense deal of disturbance 
of woodlands owing to tree felling. Though a return to the 
old close seasons may be possible, tree felling will continue 
right through the spring and summer. The principle that 
the meeting agreed to was that 50 per cent. of the game shot 
should be marketed and that the remainder should be retained 
by the owner for his household use, for customary gifts, for 
the sick and for hospitals. 


THE real difficulty that confronts all owners of shooting 

is the present restricted supply of ammunition. The 
allowance of 200 cartridges a fortnight is practically useless, 
and, scarce as wildfowl may be, no moor or covert can be 
properly or economically shot over with such a wholly in- 
adequate provision of cartridges. If the Government look 
to game shots to contribute to the food supply of the country, 
then the Government must at least furnish the means for their 
doing so. Some estates may be able to scrape together bits 
of old lead and offer them in exchange for ammunition; but 
that would be to put the whole business on a wrong footing. 
Another difficulty that applies more especially to Scotland is 
the great distance that has to be travelled to get to the shoots, 
and a good many owners are agitating for an increased supply 
of petrol and for permission to use it for the conveyance of 
guns. We doubt very much whether the Government can 
or ought to accede to such a request. After all, sportsmen 
found means of getting to their moors long before the day of 
motors. The most they can expect is permission to use the 
petrol allowed for station work for this purpose, if they care to 
husband it. 


LORD LAMBOURNE, in outlining to the meeting the 

50 per cent. scheme which it was proposed should 
be submitted to the Ministry of Food, said that it 
provided for the appointment by the Lords-Lieutenant of 
game wardens for each county whose business it would be 
to inspect the game registers of owners and so give assurance 
to the public that the scheme is being faithfully carried out. 
The game wardens will need to be tactful fellows and will have 
to use a good deal of discretion, for it is obvious that when 
the bag is small, as it often may be, it is not worth dividing. 
The most they can expect is that on balance 50 per cent. 
of the aggregate bag shall be put on the market. And here 
arises another point. The plan of disposal must be elastic, 
and it should be enough if the smaller consignments are 
handed over to the tradesmen of neighbouring towns, or 
even sold direct to tenants and villagers. A little common 
sense and less red tape is what such a scheme needs, if it is 
to prove really effective. 


AS to wild rabbits, the meeting was emphatic, if not positively 

vehement, in its opinion that their encouragement does 
more harm than good, owing to the enormous amount of 
damage suffered by trees and crops. No one doubts the 
value of rabbit or the demand for it that exists among persons 
who care little for other forms of game. The trouble is that 
there is practically no small-mesh wire to be had, and rabbit 
farms without it are impossible. If the Ministry of Munitions 
will permit only comparatively a few miles of such wire to be 
used, many owners are ready to start farms on a large scale. 
and so produce a really popular food. This is a matter in 
which the Food Ministry might well bring pressure to bear. 
It is useless for individuals to supplicate, for they cannot 
hope to evoke any more than a formal noi possumits. 


A GREAT deal of justifiable criticism has been directed 

against the Government plan for rationing gas and elec- 
tricity. None will complain that a reduction of one-sixth 
of normal consumption is not a reasonable, indeed a modest, 
degree of economy. What is complained of is the manifest 
unfairness of a plan which favours the householder who 
has made no response to the appeals for voluntary economy 
in the use of gas and electricity, and leaves the patriotic 
user to look on with chagrin at his comfortable neighbour 
what time his own reduced consumption is further curtailed. 
Not only is the basis of the scheme unjust: it will have the 
further and dangerous consequence of nullifying the effect 
of appeals for voluntary economy that may be made in other 
connections in the future. The man who is to be rationed 
on the basis of current consumption will take care that 
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when the time comes he will have a margin with which to 
meet the enforced economy. 


[N the course of an interesting article in the Apri! Nineteenth 

Century on “ How to Solve the Food Problem,” Mr. 
A. W. Gattie, in dealing with the acknowledged desirability 
of rapid unloading and reloading of railway wagons, goes on 
to urge very cogently that if it is undesirable to detain a rail- 
way wagon it is a thousand times more undesirable to detain 
a ship. He maintains that the quayside equipment of the 
Port of London is primitive and obsolete in the extreme. 
live times more tonnage per mile of quay can be accommo- 
dated, says Mr. Gattie, at Antwerp than at London Docks. 
Assuming that one mile of ‘an existing quay front were 
properly equipped and that ten ships could be accommodated 
thereat at one time, and that the modern equipment allowed 
five times the present speed of operations, the economy in 
ship-days would be 80 per cent. Mr. Gattie then works out 
the saving in ship-days and shows that with an average 
detention of twenty ship-days per ship and a total detention 
of ten ships of 200 ship-days there would, ex hypethesi, be 
an economy of 160 ship-days per 20 days, or 2,880 ship-days 
per annum. That is the equivalent of a hundred voyages of 
28 days inclusive of detention. It thus follows that with 
10,000 ton cargoes this one mile of equipped quay would 
give us an increase of a million tons per annum without 
building a single ship. The whole article is extremely 
interesting, and the writer pays a proper tribute to the 
courage and devotion Lord Rhondda has shown in handling 
his difficult task. 


EASTER PSALMS, 1018. 
Kings of the earth stand up and thunder, 
(Can you not hear the battle strains ?) 
Come let us break their bonds asunder, 
Come let us cast away their chains. 


Then music more subdued in sound 

(Oh, anxious hearts !), the prophet sings, 
Of mercy, and of refuge found 

Beneath the shadow of Thy wings. 


Yet ends in triumph at the last, 

Of wondrous work (Oh, splendid youth !) 
And of commandments standing fast, 

That are done in equity and truth. 


belay Oe 


[T is estimated that the ccst of repairing and improving 

the existing canal systems would cost something approach- 
ing thirty million pounds. That is not, however, an excessive 
sum when the great cheapness of water-borne traffic is taken 
into account, nor is it an extravagant price at which to purchase 
relief of the congested railways. No doubt it would be 
possible to adopt the Continental system which leaves it 
to private enterprise to convey traffic over the State-owned 
canals. The upkeep of the canals might similarly be defrayed 
as now by a suitable scale of tolls. The proposal made last 
week to the Canal Control Committee is that the working 
and control of all the inland waterways should be in the hands 
of a central authority, and that local authorities through 
whose areas the canal would pass might be fairly asked to 
contribute. More than 250 local authorities cordially support 
the proposal, and urge that the improvement of the canals of 
the country should be placed in the forefront of the programme 
of works to be carried out after the war. 


AN English officer, who has just paid a brief professional 

visit, was saying the other night that he had thought 
more during his two months’ sojourn in France than he 
had done in all his life previously. He had been pointing 
out that in this country we practically know nothing of the 
horrors of war, and that it would educate many of those 
who live in remote districts and who give little thought 
to the great conflict if they were sent over to get actual 
experience of warfare. On being asked what was the most 
pathetic thing he had witnessed in France, his answer was 
that the decision lay between two: one, the scores of little 
white cemeteries on the hills; and the other, the sight of 
small children going to school, each with a gas mask hanging 
with the school satchel. It seemed very pathetic to him 
that little ones who had not in many cases yet entered their 
teens should be so early introduced to the horrors of modern 
warfare. It makes one wonder how they will grow up, for on 
the young, fresh minds ineradicable memories are being printed, 
memories which must be very rare in the history of childhood. 
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COTTAGES AND THE L.G.B. 


R. HAYES FISHER has now published the terms 
of the ‘substantial financial assistance ’’ which 
the Government will give to Jocal Authorities to 
enable housing schemes to go forward immediately 
after the war. The Local Authorities are to raise 

loans for seven years at the rate of interest prevailing in the 
open market and proceed to build. The interest on the 
loans will not, of course, be met by the rents charged, and 
the difference is to be made up by the ratepayer finding one- 
quarter and the State three-quarters of the deficit. 

The Local Government Board recognises that poor 
districts, especially in agricultural areas, may not be able 
to face this charge of a quarter, and in such cases the State 
will pay anything more than is met by a penny rate. On 
this basis Local Authorities are bidden to prepare their housing 
schemes without delay. 

As to the plans of the houses, the Councils must look 
for guidance to the Memorandum issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board in November last, or to the designs which may 
be yielded by the competition the Board has asked the Royal 
Institute of British Architects to manage. We must reserve 
comment on this latter source until the prize plans are 
published, but meanwhile it is fair to say that no great results 
are expected from a competition the conditions of which were 
very loosely drawn. The men best qualified to compete 
are engaged on more strenuous business and, if they were 
at home, the amazing proposal that the same type of cottage 
should be designed for town and country would have made 
most of them ignore it. Moreover, the L.G.B. circular states 
that a Committee of the Reconstruction’ Ministry is con- 
sidering the question of materials required for building after 
the war, and gives no hint when its investigations will be 
finished. 

What useful purpose will be served by Local Authorities 
preparing plans when it is officially admitted that every factor 
of importance (except the loan rate, which it is arbitrarily 
assumed will be 5} per cent.) is as unknown as the date on 
which the war will end ? 

Has the Board worked out a plan of priorities of labour 
and materials as between working-class housing, more costly 
housing, and commercial building, and how can anyone prepare 
a building scheme without this knowledge ? 

Is the proposal that the standard number of houses to 
the acre be twelve in towns and eight in the country the best 
contribution the Board can make to Town-planning, a word, 
by the way, not mentioned in the circular ? 

These are a few of the pertinent questions to which we 
can suggest no replies. 

lf it is necessary to transfer the administration of the 
public health from the Local Government Board to a new 
Ministry of Health, it seems reasonable to ask that housing 
shall be transferred to a Ministry of Housing in order that 
the two hundred millions or so which must be spent on housing 
shall be spent in a reasonable way. 


THE VITALITY OF BURIED WEED 
SEEDS 


INCE the days when Adam first tilled the earth the 

cultivator has always met with opposition from weeds 

or plants native to the soil. In spite of every effort, 

the competition is as keen to-day as ever it was, and if 

the husbandman relaxes his vigilance in any area, the 
weeds gain the upper hand in an incredibly short space of time. 
If a well tilled arable field be left to its own devices even for a 
single year, the invasion proceeds so rapidly that, unless prompt 
action be taken, many years will be necessary to effect a clear- 
ance. But where do all the weeds come from? Do they 
spring from seeds buried in the soil, or are they transported by 
such external agents as wind, animals and birds ? 

If a field has been under the plough for some time the 
problem does not present much difficulty, as it is natural to 
assume that as weeds seed very freely, sufficient of their seeds 
are present in the soil to colonise the area at the first opportunity. 
The difficulty arises when one considers the case of grassland 
which is ploughed up and which becomes covered with great 
crops of arable weeds, especially charlock or poppy. These 


plants are rarely seen in grass fields, and yet many farmers 
take it for granted that they will appear in battalions when 
grass is put under the plough, even though the land be “ real 
old pasture.’”’ Careful enquiry, however, often discloses the 
fact that the term “ old pasture” is very elastic and that usually 
the land has been under arable cultivation at no great distance 
of time. When this is the case, it is quite probable that the 
seeds have been buried in the soil and have retained their vitality 
until, by the ploughing, they have been placed in circumstances 
favourable to germination. It is impossible to believe that 
the great quantities of charlock or poppy seeds are carried by 
birds or wind. For one thing, both plants ripen their fruit 
and shed their seed during the summer. If the ploughing up 
of the grassland takes place in the autumn it is obviously im- 
possible that any number of seeds should be transported to the 
freshly turned soil, as they would have been shed and scattered 
at an earlier date. The only natural solution of the difficulty 
is that of buried weed seeds, and the question at once arises 
as to how long such seeds can retain their power of germination 
under such conditions. Many of the older records of the longevity 
of seeds are unreliable, as it has been proved that fraud was prac- 
tised for sake of gain, but some of the scientific writers have ob- 
tained proof that many seeds can live longer when buried 
in soil than when kept in dry storage. 

Recently experiments have been carried out at Rothamsted, 
whereby some definite proof has been obtained of the length 
of time that seeds can remain buried in the soil without losing 
their vitalitv. Samples of successive inches of the top foot ot 
soil in several fields of known historv have been obtained by means 
of a steel box open at both ends. This was sunk in the ground 
at the selected spo:s, and the enclosed soil was removed inch by 
inch to a depth of 12ins. and placed in separate pans or boxes. 
The greatest care was taken that no crumbs of outside soil fell 
into the samples, and every other source of conti.mination was 
guarded against. Several holes were tested in each field for the 
sake of accuracy, and the pans were placed in a greenhouse and 
kept moist for about eighteen months. After a very short interval 
seedlings began to appear, and as soon as they were large enough 
to be recognised they were removed to make way for later comers. 
Most of the soi! was obtained from old arable tields which had been 
laid down to grass for periods varying from ten to fifty-eight 
vears. True old grassland was represented by Harpenden 
Common and by some park grass that is known to have been 
under grass for at least 300 years, and a check for comparison was 
provided by samples from land that is under the plough at the 
present time. 

The flora that arose in the pans showed most. striking 
variations, which were closely correlated with the varying history 
of the fields from which the samples were taken. The soil unde 
present day tillage produced great crops of typical iri.ble weeds, 
representative of the numerous species that colonise the open 
field. In this case not a single weed was observed that is asso 
ciated with grassland and not with tilled soil. The old grassland 
samples, on the other hand, were populated exclusively by grass- 
land plants, and arable weeds were conspicuous by their absence 
The common is largely grazed by sheep and cattle, and com 
paratively few plants have any opportunity of ripening thei 
seeds, whereas the park grass is mown every year and more seed 
production is thus possible. This difference was reflected in the 
experimental results as far fewer seeds were found buried in the 
common soil than in that from the park grass. 

The most interesting results, however, were obtained from 
the sown-down grassland of various ages. In every case, even 
when the land had been grassed over for fifty-eight years, typical 
arable weed seeds occurred in such numbers and at such depths 
as to preclude any possibility of carriage by accidental means, 
as by birds, animals or machinery. The Li,boratory House 
Mvz.dow was laid down to grass in 1859, and even yet living 
seeds of orache, knot-grass and field speedwell were present in 
quantity, and the conclusion cannot be resisted that the seeds 
had remained buried and dormant ever since the field passed 
out of arable cultivation. 

Geescroft had been grassed over for thirty-two years, and the 
arable seeds were much more plentiful than in the previous 
case described. Knot-grass was most abundant, as fifty-two 
seedlings appeared in the soil from holes measuring only one square 
foot in area, and orache, th:me-leaved sandwort, poor man’s 
weather-glass, poppy, black bindweed and wild pansy were all 
represented. The old records for 1867 show that every one ot 
these weeds was present among the arable crops on the field 
at that date. It is noticeable that. most of the arable seedlings 
appeared from the lower inches of soil, from the fifth to the twelfth 
inch, perhaps because the conditions at these depths are so 
unfavourable to grow h that the seeds simply remain dormant, 
waiting for more propitious circumstances. The seeds that were 
in the upper inches of soil probably started into growth and were 
promptly smothered out by the herbage without having any 
chance of developing. 
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New Zealand Field had only been under grass for ten years, 
and it was truly amazing to see the multitude of seedlings that 
appeared from the samples. From an area of two square feet 
791 arable plants were obtained in addition to those that 
belong indifferently to grass and tilled land. Orache, dwarf 
spurge, knot-grass, sowthistle, field speedwell, ivy-leaved speedwell, 
charlock and poppy appeared in quantity, besides a number of 
other less abundant species, as wild pansy, wall speedwell, fool’s 
parsley, thyme-leaved sandwort, lady’s mantle and nipplewort ; 
so that even ten years’ burial had done comparatively little to 
reduce the number of arable weed seeds. Soon after the samples 
were taken the field was ploughed up, and within a very short 
time it was thickly covered with seedlings of the same species 
that were observed in the pans, and at the present time the 
problem still is how to clear this field of arable weeds, in spite 
of the ten years that it has been under grass. 

These results lead irresistibly to the conclusion that when 
arable land is grassed over a certain number of the weed seeds 
are able to retain their vitality for very many years. Many 
of the seeds die within a comparatively short time after burial, 
and as time goes on the number of living seeds becomes gradually 
less, though proof has been obtained that some will survive 
for at least fifty-eight years. Usually most of the older arable 
seeds that are capable of growth occur in the lower depths of 
soil where the conditions are less variable, whereas in land 
that has only been under grass for a comparatively short time 
a greater proportion are found nearer the surface. While the stock 
of arable seeds is diminishing with the lapse of time, the supply 
of grassland seeds is being augmented by the fresh seeds that are 
ripened by the surface vegetation and carried down into the 
soil. 

Taking all things into consideration it must be concluded 
that there is no definite evidence that large crops of poppy, 
charlock or other weeds will appear when ¢vuwe old grassland 
is ploughed up, although this may well happen if the fields have 
at any time been under arable cultivation. It is evident that 
under suitable conditions the seeds of some weeds are able to 
lie dormant at various depths in the soil for long periods, and 
to start into activity if and when the method of cultivation is 
so changed that they are brought nearer to the surface into the 
presence of the necessary light, warmth and air. Consequently, 
the large crops of weeds that appear when temporary pasture is 
ploughed up must be regarded as being derived from seeds 
buried in the soil, and not from seeds transported from other 
areas by external agencies, whereas the case for arable weeds 
appearing at once when o/d pasture is broken up must be regarded 
as not proven. W. E. BRENCHLEY. 


PIG FEEDING WITH SUGAR BEET 
SOME HERTFORDSHIRE EXPERIMENTS. 


HE importance of the pig as a food producer is at last 

recelving proper recognition. On the other hand, the 

supplies from which pig building materials must be 

drawn are short and expensive. House wash is difficult 

to collect, and at a time when waste in the home amounts 
to self-murder it is necessarily poor in feeding properties. The 
human demand for potatoes almost excludes them for porcine 
use. Barley meal is not to be thought of. The same applies 
to skimmed milk. Oil cake 1s required for milk production. 

That about exhausts the list of inaccessible foods, but another 
may yet be found in sugar beet. Although this food is not 
immediately available, there is no reason why it should not be 
available in the season to come. 

It has just been demonstrated on a small scale that the 
growing of beets and feeding them to pigs can be made a profit- 
able industry. More than that—it can result in pork at a figure 
which is almost unknown to-day. The experiments were con- 
ducted by a Hertfordshire farmer, Mr. Kristen Ingvorsen. This 
gentleman is a Dane who has had great farming experience 
in Denmark, Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. He 
has farmed in this country for some years, therefore his con- 
clusions may be regarded as those of an expert. 

Mr. Ingvorsen realised that sugar beet could be easily grown 
in this country, and that it embodied that desideratum for pig 
feeding—-something easily digested. He therefore grew a 
crop and fed pigs on it. He found the soil most suitable for 
the purpose, and that the beet crop actually improved it for 
other crops in the ensuing season—a not unimportant point. 
He has grown beets for a few years now, and similar experience 
in Denmark under like conditions leads him to the conclusion 
that it can be more successfully done here. 

The soil on his farm is mild clay, and the beet was grown 
without any special preparation, cultivation or manuring. The 
Danish average crop is 17 tons per acre; but the Hertfordshire 
crops were tar above this, although the roots were but little 
branches. 

The number of pigs experimented with was only thirteen, 
and Mr. Ingvorsen suggests that the work needs repetition ona 
larger scale to demonstrate its full value. The small scale, 
however, indicates sufficient to show what can be done by the 
small-holder. , 

The thirteen pigs varied in size from 78lb. to 264lb., and 
they were divided into two pens with six or eight in each. 
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The experiment commenced on January 15th after one week’s 
previous ‘‘ weaning off ”’ from other food. Each pig was weighed 
by itself every week. Hence there was full control of its gain 
in weight for comparison. The total weight of pen No. 1 (con- 
taining five pigs) at the commencement of the experiment was 
779lb.; pen No. 2 (containing eight pigs), 734lb., or an average 
per pig of 155.8lb. and 91.8lb. : 

On February 12th the corresponding figures were 934lb. and 
874lb., or 186.4lb. and 109.2Ilb. average. The total increase 
in weight during the period January 15th to February 12th 
was thus 295lb. 

On February 13th two of the largest pigs in pen No. I were 
killed and afterwards tested at the bacon factory. This test 
came out very satisfactorily. They lost by killing 22.5 per cent. 
and 23.3 per cent. These are about the average figures for this 
size of pig. ; 

The result from the next weighing, on February 19th, was 
still better. Pen No. 2 reached a total of 9441b., or an average 
of 118lb., being an increase of 8.7lb. per pig during the week. 
Both pens produced a total increase of 398lb. for the whole period. 
The larger pigs gained in proportion more than the smaller ones ; 
and as the experiment went on and the pigs became used to the 
food they showed a marked increase of gain. 

The amount of food consumed during the period was 3,942Ib. 
of sugar beet and 56o0lb. of middlings, at a price of 2s. and 16s. 
per hundredweight respectively. The beet and middlings were 
steamed and fed to pigs as a warm mash; 4}cwt. of coal was 
consumed for this purpose at a cost of 1s. 7d. per hundredweight. 
A considerable amount of labour was attached to this experiment 
because the sugar beet required cleaning, being clamped very dirty 
from the fields. The tetal number of labour hours was sixty- 
five for the whole period, which represented 1d. per pound on the 
increased weight. On a large scale this would be materially 


reduced. The cost of producing 378lb. of pork was : 
Se sage f 
Sugar beet... oe me .. 3 70 © 
Mic dlings 4 0 0 
Coal .. o 6 8} 
Labour _ a bee ~~ Agere 
£9 14 7% 


or 5.91. per pound, without including the labour 4.7d. per pound. 
These experiments indicate at least that the small-holder 
and cottager employing spare time only could produce pork in the 
region ot 41d. per pound. It is even possible that the middlings 
or other offal could be dispensed with and beet alone be employed, 
for the pig can eat and digest any kind of food, and the beet 
contains just those flesh-building properties, when digested, 
needed in pig feeding, for Mr. Ingvorsen found that it produced 
a quick growth and better quality of bacon than oil cake or even 
corn feeding could produce. The fruits of the experiment do 
not stop at this point. Mr. Ingvorsen is satisfied that beets 
can be grown here for sugar-making if the scale be of such 
dimensions as co-operation and Government encouragement 
should render it. Centralised factories only are needed to treat 
the beets when grown. Now, there is no secret about the 
means of securing the sugar from the beets, and successful 
familiarity in producing the beet crops would result from 
erowing them in the first place to produce pork. The out- 
come may be a great industry when machinery is available. 
The idea should receive the attention of the newly formed pig 
section of the Food Production Department of the Board of 
Agriculture. E. Hyatt-Woo tr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CLEANLINESS IN P1iG FEEDING. 


Si1r,—-Now that the utility of pig keeping for home use is generally 
recognised, subsidiary questions arise as to methods. We see it stated that 
the pig is a dirty feeder and algo that he is a clean feeder. It all depends 
on the definition of dirt. To a vulture carrion is clean. No one will deny 
that if by cleanliness is meant that pigs should be protected from disease, 
then cleanliness is essential. And it may be added that in villages there is 
a great deal of disease simply due to dirt. Only yesterday I saw some swedes 
which had been put raw for four months into water being given to pigs. 
The smell was disgusting. If vegetable refuse is boiled up very soon after 
it has been gathered, when put in a tub fermentation begins. Of the 
alcoholic stage there is little or none. The vegetables do not contain much 
sugar; they are exposed hot to the air and the acetous fermentation begins 
almost at once. They soon smell quite strongly of vinegar. After a month 
or six weeks, or longer, the putrefactive stage sets in and they smell like 
pickles that have gone bad. It is a widespread practice to feed pigs with 
vegetables during ‘this acetous stage of fermentation. Such food is not given 
pure, for the vinegar might be too strong ; but when mixed with meal such 
food, like pickles or cyder or acid wines, seems to me to aid digestion. The 
pigs are very fond of it and will fight forit. It saves trouble and is economical, 
for garden and kitchen stuff often comes to hand irregularly. If carefully 
done there seems no reason why this method of feeding should produce 
disease: indeed, one would doubt whether disease microbes would take 
kindly to material containing so much vinegar. I suggest that the opinions 
of experienced readers would be valuable upon the question whether it is 
essential to give to the pigs nothing but freshly boiled vegetables, or whether 
the practice of keeping the food some time after the boiling is advantageous.— 


H. CUNYNGHAME. 
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| | THE OTTER 


By R. Fortune, F.Z.S. 


OME time ago I read 
in a sporting paper that 
a correspondent esti- 
mated the otter popu- 
lation of Yorkshire at 
1,000, certainly not less than 
700! A wide enough margin 
surely! It would be interest- 
ing to know how these figures 
were arrived at. The otter is 
a very elusive beast, and 
when it is realised what a 
a large number of rivers and 
i watercourses there are in the 
; county, practically all of 
them inhabited by otters, one 
feels that the larger estimate 
must fall far short of what 
the numbers really are. Of 
all creatures I should imagine LUNCHEON. 
otters would be the most 
difficult to obtain a reliable estimate of their numbers, for along certain reaches without secing signs of them, either 
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they are great wanderers, seldom sleeping two nights in suc- — the “ spur” or “ seal,’’ easily recognised by the fine rounded 
: cession in the same place, and as all their journeys are per- and well defined toes, or the remains of fish where the last 
formed at night they are seldom seen. meal had been taken. It will be interesting to note that the 














A PAIR’ OF OTTERS. 


The little river Nidd, with which I am familiar from its great preponderance of these remains are of ‘ coarse ’’ fish ; 
source to its mouth, is typical of many Yorkshire streams comparatively speaking, the remains of “ game’’ fish are 





: and comprises a goodly number of otters among the very seldom seen. Sometimes the fish has been almost entirely 
; rich fauna found in its area. It is very rarely I wander eaten; at other times merely a big bite taken—when this 
"4 is the case the fish is usually a 


large one. Otters rarely make 
more than one meal of a fish, 
and seldom take them tortheir 
holt, unless there are yeung 
ones. I am quite convinced 
that otters are beneficial to a 
stream from a sporting point 
of view. They destroy great 
numbers of eels, which are 
great devourers of fish spawn 
and fry. Eels are, without 
doubt, I think, the favourite 
food of otters. They, however, 
destroy many other enemies 
of fish spawn, such as dab- 
chicks, crayfish, etc.; their 
menu is a very varied one and 
includes frogs, voles, water- 
hens, ducklings, young rabbits, 
large swan mussels, etc. Dur- 
ing their not infrequent visits 
to the seacoast they readily 
feed upon the fish haunting 
the rocky coasts, |‘ molluscs 
COMING FROM THE WATER. and crustaceans. 
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The Nidd is _ visited 
several times in a season by 
one or two packs of otter 
hounds, but the results ob- 
tained are very unsatisfactory 
from the huntsman’s point of 
view, a kill being not often 
registered. I have seen them 
go over ground, which I knew 
held an otter more than a few 
times, without a find; the 
reason for this, to my mind, is 
perfectly obvious— the 
‘meets ” take place at 9 a.m., 
or even later. Otters have 
been busy during the hours 
of the night, returning to their 
holts at sunrise; the sun 
soon destroys all trace ot 
scent or “ drag”’ laid by the 
animals during their? nightly 
wanderings, consequently, the 
hour of g a.m. is much. too 
late, as the “drag” has by 
that time entirely disappeared. 
The otter is essentially a 
creature of the night and, be- 
ing excessively wary both by 
night and by day, may often 
remain in a district quite un- 
suspected. I have, when fish- 
ing, rarely seen an otter during the daytime, but in the dusk 
of a summer evening I often hear their well known whistle 
and have at times had the delightful experience of seeing 
a pair of otters or a family party at play. It is a wonderful 
and fascinating sight. The toes of otters are webbed 
to aid them in swimming and are furnished with sharp 
curved claws, enabling them to hold securely their slippery 
prey when feeding. They are graceful swimmers when 
proceeding leisurely along the stream; the forepaws only 
are used, the hind legs being extended behind them. When, 


however, in pursuit of their prey, the hind legs give a powerful 
impetus to their progress ; 


the tail acts as a very effective 
rudder. The evolutions performed when at play are simply 
wonderful and show a complete mastery over the element 
which, for certain reasons, we can hardly consider their natural 
one. A peculiar performance is to take the hind foot 
into the mouth and turn over and over again like a cart-wheel, 
until one wonders that the animal is not dizzy and exhausted. 

The reason for saying that we can hardly consider water 
their natural element is because young otters cannot take 
to the water at once like some other water-haunting mammals, 
but have to be carefully taught to swim, and only after 
considerable practice do they become the experts one naturally 
expects them to be. A friend of mine had an otter which did 
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LIKE A DROWNED RAT. 

not see water until it had reached “‘ years of discretion,” 
and when introduced to it was greatly alarmed, and it was 
only after the exercise of considerable skill and patience 
in teaching it to enter the water that it eventually conquered 
its repugnance and would take to it naturally. 

A gentleman somewhat interested in natural history 
matters stopped me during the month of January of this year 
and asked me if I had seen the silly paragraph in the papers 
with reference to some young otters having been washed 
down stream and captured. He could hardly believe me 
when I told him that it was quite usual for them to be born 
in mid-winter. Indeed, they are born probably in every 
month in the year. Many of them first see light a consider- 
able distance from the banks of rivers; others are born among 
the roots of trees on the river banks, in caves, hollow pollard 
willows and other trees, etc. The holts of the otter are 
found in similar places, in drains and in rabbit holes; 
they will also lie up in dry spots amid marshy ground and 
among the heather. Otters have at times been bolted from 
rabbit holes when ferreting. The holts are well known to all 
the wandering tribe and have been probably used regularly 
by generation after generation. 

Otters make delightful pets when captured young. 
It is not uncommon for them to be washed out of their homes 

by heavy floods and to be left 
stranded on ‘sand-banks far 
below. Three were obtained 
by some boys not very long 
ago: one died from rough 
usage, another did not live 
long, the third is still alive and 
makes a most amusing, intelli- 
gent and atiectionate pet. Its 
favourite amusement is hunt- 
ing for slugs in the garden— 
it seems very fond of them. 
In February, 1909, when the 
river Bela at Milnthorpe, near 
Whitby, was in heavy flood, 
three young otters, about 
18ins. long, were observed for 
over two hours struggling 
against the stream, endeavour- 
ing to reach the shelter of their 
holt in the rocky fastness at 
the back of (of all places) the 
gas works. A few weeks be- 
fore this the manager of the gas 
works, when the river: was 
rising, saw the mother remove 
the three pups one at a time 
in her mouth from their home 
and place them in safety in a 
rabbit burrow on the river 
bank higher up the stream. 
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AN OTTER 


Otters can be very courageous, especially in defence 
of their young. I remember a case where an angler picked 
up a young otter from some matted vegetation by the side 
of a river. The cries of the young one brought the mother 
to the rescue; she attacked the angler without hesitation 
and, seizing him by the waders, so frightening him that he was 
glad to drop the young one and beat a retreat. 

Two naturalist friends of mine had an interesting ex- 
perience with two otters. They disturbed them from a holt 
under a wooden bridge when pike fishing. Suspecting they 
had young ones, one of them got under the bridge to investi- 
gate and, bending low almost to the level of the water, 
imitated the squeaking of the pups, a proceeding which 
brought the dog otter like a flash across the river (the dog 
is always superior in size to the bitch), when, rising to the 
height of his forequarters, he snarled and barked defiance 
at them. The squeaking was continued, causing the bitch, 
which had been swimming restlessly under the opposite bank, 
to join her mate, snarling and snapping in a very vicious 
manner. They continued this for some time, swimming and 
diving about my friends at a distance of from one to ten 
vards. Twice the dog otter rushed at them, diving under their 
feet, but at the crucial moment his courage failed— probably 
if there had been only one to attack it might have been 
different. They could have been easily gaffed time after time 
by the pike-gaff, but, like true naturalists, my friends pre- 
ferred to see the animals ; 
alive, and therefore retired and 
left them in peace. 

Graceful and powerful 
swimmers, they can also, for 
short distances, run fast on 
land—at least as fast as a 
fox. Most of the weasel 
family, to which the otter 
belongs, are good climbers. 
To look at the build of an 
otter one cannot for a moment 
realise that they can be 
credited with climbing powers, 
yet at times they perform 
some wonderful feats of 
agility in this direction. One 
instance worthy of mention 
I can recall. The lakes in 
the park at Ripley Castle, 
near Harrogate, are fed by a 
small stream which, after it 
leaves the lakes, enters the 
Nidd a short distance below. 
The waters of the lake run 
over a crescent-shaped wall 
forming a picturesque water- 
fall, built of solid ashlar 
and about r4ft. or r6ft. 
high. The wall is built with 
some batter and in tiers, 
being continued on each side 
to a bridge some yards below 


the fall, forming, one would TAKING 
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SWIMMING. 


think when viewing it, an impassable barrier to any animal, 
especially one of the build of an otter. Yet one, travelling up 
the stream, being pressed and caught in this cel de sac, was 
able by powerful springs to surmount the obstacle and obtain 
secure harbour in the lake above; the projections, no doubt, 
would give a considerable amount of aid, but, look at the effort 
as one will, it was a wonderful and surprising feat of agility. 

Otters get at times into most unlikely places; they will 
ascend mere ditches, and at other times travel considerable 
distances over land. There is a wood only just outside the 
boundaries of Harrogate which has in its centre two large 
ponds—old disused quarries-—-with water of considerable 
depth. These communicate with the Crimple beck by what 
is practically only a ditch, often in summer pertectly dry, 
vet otters regularly visit these ponds, and on their banks 
[ find frequent evidences of their presence. The same Crimple 
has its source on the Stainburn moors. I once had a bitch 
otter weighing 22lb. brought to me, which had been killed 
by a sheepdog right on the moor where the stream is only 
a trickle. The dog does not, however, always come off best 
in his encounter with an otter, as a little grave, surmounted 
by a cross, on a small island in the Nidd testifies, for in 
this case the pluck and courage of the otter brought about 
the death of the hound after a fierce scuffle. 

Not very long ago an otter was run over at night by 
a motor car on one of the high roads near York, some 
distance from water. Many 
animals are killed in this way, 
but it must have been a sur 
prise to run over an otter. 

The pursuit of the otter 
by hounds is, I imagine, the 


highest form of hunting 
followed in these — islands. 


The hunted animal is a 
genuine wild animal, wary 
and wily to a degree, un 

pampered by any = artificial 
ads to assist it in maintain- 
ing its hold in the country, and 
the hounds are handicapped 
by having to hunt in an 
element unnatural to them ; 
the odds are, therefore, as they 
should be, all in favour of the 
otter, and after a good run, if 
the otter eludes the hounds, 
it should be a pleasure for any 
of the followers of the hunt to 
contemplate the cleverness of 
the quarry in eluding pursuit 
and reaching safety ; and I am 
sure any sportsman will con- 
demn the conduct of one 
Yorkshire pack which chivied 
“ an otter up and down a very 
small lake—one might almost 
say pond—for seven hours 
before they encompassed his 
destruction. 
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HE charmingly placed town of Reigate, Surrey, 
must have rejoiced during the Middle Ages in 


quite a number of beautiful buildings, all built for 
the most part in the fine greenish-white calcareous 
sandstone dug out of the surrounding hills—a stone 
that was the joy of the medizval mason’s heart on account 
of the ease with which it was sawn and axed or chiselled. 
Of these once imposing buildings Reigate,-to its sorrow and 
shame, can show but a sorry remnant in this twentieth century. 
Gone is the great castle of William de Warenne; hardly a 
fragment of its walls and towers remains. It was ‘‘ neglected 
and decayed with age”? when the antiquary Camden wrote 
in Queen Elizabeth’s reign. In a survey of 1622 it is called 
‘““a decayed castle with a very small house.” The year 
1648 saw its ruin completed by order of the Parliament, 
but some of the walls, towers and other outworks of thirteenth 
and fourteenth century dates remained in some sort, to- 
gether with the small one-storeyed house mentioned in 1622, 
till the close of the eighteenth century, when they were 
demolished and used to mend the roads. The last views-— 
those very inaccurate ones—were drawn in 1782. The 
town abounded in old houses, some of stone, others of pictur- 
esque half-timber construction, and there were several 
ancient chapels, frequented by the pilgrims who thronged 
the town in the centuries that succeeded the martyrdom 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury—the days of Reigate’s glory. 
Scant relics of these remain, all but defaced and hidden by. 
nearly 400 years of vandalism. Here and there a half-timber 
house survives behind Georgian stucco or weather tiling. 
It is mostly in the rear and the interiors that the real age 
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of the building is to be detected. A year or two since some 
Norman capitals and shafts came to light in clearing a corner 
site for a bank, and proved to be relics of the vanished 
Chapel of St. John the Baptist. Near Slipshoe Lane are 
traces of another old chapel, and a third, St. Lawrence’s, 
remains in part, incorporated with a chemist’s shop. 

The Parish church of St. Mary Magdalen, though griev- 
ously injured by centuries of neglect and a series of wanton 
outrages facetiously termed “ restorations,” has preserved 
many features of exceptional value to the antiquary in its 
arcades of the late twelfth century, with their delicious 
stiff-leaf capitals recalling William of Sens’ work in the 
choir of Canterbury; in the fine Perpendicular arches of 
the chancels; in the sorely battered medieval screens and 
reredoses, and the sixteenth and seventeenth century monu- 
ments, chiefly of the Skinners, Elyots and Bludders, now in 
a disgraceful state of mutilation. It has also a feature of com- 
parative raritvy—a medieval double-storeyed vestry entered 
from the North Chapel, and bearing over its doorway a brass 
plate with an inscription in Latin which may be Englished : 

Be it remembered that in the year 1513 John Skinner, gent., as well with 
{10 given for the soul of Richard Knight, 40s. for the soul of William Laker, 
Esq., with 18s. 6d. for the soul of Allice Holmenden, also with 13s. 4d. for 
the soul of George Longeville, left to be disposed of by the aforesaid John 
Skinner, as well as with 103s. and 4d. of his own money, for the souls of his 
parents, hath for the honour of God caused this porch to be built. 


The upper story of “‘ this porch,” or vestry, is fitted up to con- 
tain the parish library established in 1701 by the excellent 
vicar, Mr. Andrew Cranston, who himself acted as librarian. 
Founded for the use of the clergy ofthe old rural deanery 
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of Ewell and of the 
parishioners of Reigate, 
the library now contains 
over 2,300 books, and 
many of which, in an 
admirable spirit of co- 
operation, were  con- 
tributed bv Sir John 
Parsons, Mr. Jordan of 
Gatwick, Speaker Onslow, 
the Evelyns of Wotton, 
the Thurlands and_ the 
Scawen’s — their names 
remaining on the fly- 
leaves—all in the first 
year of the library’s 
existence. Humbler 
townsfolk contributed to 
this worthy enterprise ; 
Russell, the blacksmith, 
giving the bar and fasten- 
ings to the window, while 
Ward, the town’s carrier 
“cheerfully carried all 
parcels gratis from London 
to the library.” The 
prayer-book of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, 
dated 1566, is one of the 
special treasures, and it 
comes to be here because 
the great hero of the 
Armada fight of 1588 is 
buried in the vaults. He 
was a Catholic, but 
occasionally conformed. 
Strange to say no monu- 
ment marked his _burial- 
place until a tablet was 
put up in the _ tercen- 
tenary year. 

The other volumes 
are chiefly theological 
(including one with the 
wholly delightful _ title, 
‘‘Bugg’s Quakerism 
Drooping”’); but there 
are a few very precious 
MSS., such as Stephen 
Birchington’s Historical 
Collections, c. 1382, with 
the satirical homily on 
Scottish affairs—a work 
astonishingly profane“and 
ribald in tone. It was 
presented by Mr. Jordan 
of Gatwick, and came 
with a MS. Vulgate, from 
Reigate Pnory. A tiny 
stone coffin for a still- 
born child is preserved 
here, among other stone 
and metal relics, and in 
a window are some 
fragments of medieval 
painted glass. The door 
to the vestry beneath 
has a remarkable pierced- 
tracery lock, with 
chiselled straps having 
square rosette bolt-heads, 
doubtless made in 1513. 

The history of the 
Priory being bound up 
with the Castle and fown 
it has seemed desirable 
to briefly notice these 
antiquities. As to the 
Priory, like the Castle, it 
owed its foundation in 
c. 1230 to one of the de 
Warennes, Earl William, 
who died in 1240, and to 
Isabel his wife. It was for 
a small number of Augus- 
tinian canons. For some 
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time before the suppression in 1536 the foundation had fallen 
into a decayed state, and the buildings shared the dilapidated 
fortunes of the canons. The revenues at that date were 
only £68 per annum, and there were but three canons and 
a prior then in occupation. Lord William Howard (eldest 
son of Thomas, second Duke of Norfolk), first Lord Howard 
of Effingham and father of the Armada hero, obtained the 
Priory estates by grant from the Royal Robber, Henry VIII, 
in exchange for the Rectory of Tottenham, Middlesex, and 
he must have proceeded at once to demolish the Priory church 
and large parts of the canons’ buildings, adapting what 
remained, with considerable additions largely built of 
the materials from the demolished buildings, to his new 
mansion. This Tudor and thirteenth century medley 
survived, with minor changes, down to 1779, when the house 
was re-fronted and largely rebuilt, more or less as we see it 
to-day. The south or principal front, with its beautiful 
setting of noble trees, green sward and garden, and a 
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background of the Surrey Hills, is in Reigate stone, the simple 
and dignified elevation suggesting a work of Charles II’s 
time, rather than of George III. The front consists of 
a long central portion with a pediment in the middle, 
above which rises a picturesque cupola. Right and left 
are projecting wings, and these, like the central portion, 
are covered with tiled roofs of steep pitch. In one of the 
walls upstairs, opening on to a staircase, is a fine transomed 
stone window of five upper and lower lights, dating from 
Henry VII's reign. 

Parts of the walls in the rear belong to the thirteenth 
century buildings, possibly to the canons’ refectory. <A 
row of plain and massive stone corbels, with what may be 
the lower part of a corbelled-out chimney-stack to be 
seen in an internal passage, are among the relics of the 
original work. The lower part of the old barn, now 
the stables, for about a yard high is also of thirteenth 
century date. PHILIP MAINWARING JOHNSTON. 
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CATCH CROPS AND INTERCROPPING. 
UICK-GROWING — crops” like Lettuce, Turnips, 
Spinach, Short Horn Carrots and Radishes, all of 
which may be cut or pulled in a few weeks from the 
time of sowing or planting, may be grown as catch 
crops. They are, for instance, very useful for sowing 
as soon as Peas, Potatoes and other crops have been 

They may also be grown—and this is a point which 
to precede acrop. Suppose, for instance, 


cleared oft. 
is generally overlooked 


that a sunny site has been reserved for Runner Beans or outdoor 


lomatoes, it is quite possible to sow and lift an early crop of 
Snowball or Early Milan Turnips before the Beans or Tomatoes 
come into bearing. The Turnips will not be large—no larger, 
perhaps, than billiard balls—but they are tender and none the 
worse for being small. Catch crops are also very useful for 
growing by the edges of paths, while Lettuces are very well 
suited for growing along the sides of Celery trenches in late 
summer. 

There were three excellent illustrations of intercropping 
and catch crops in Country LiFe of March 23rd, page 289. 
Che illustrations show Celery between Asparagus beds—a 
splendid example of intercropping ; Lettuces between Leeks, and 
a very instructive picture showing the planting of Lettuces as a 
catch crop between Celery and Runner Beans, the Lettuces 
being planted 1ft. apart in rows 18ins. asunder at a time when 
the Runner Beans and Celery had made comparatively little 
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headway. Those who are specially interested in the subject 
would do well to turn to these illustrations for guidance. 

It must be apparent to all that the subject of intercropping 
is worthy of careful attention if we are to get the largest possible 
production from our gardens. But it is necessary to utter a note 
of warning. The greatest mistake that can be made in the kitchen 
garden is overcrowding. So many beginners will try to grow 
six plants where there is only room for one, and before proceeding 
we would here say that if intercropping means overcrowding, 
then give up intercropping. 

Potatoes and Winter Greens.—-Perhaps the best known 
instance of intercropping is that of growing winter greens be- 
tween Potatoes. With early Potatoes planted in rows at /east 
2ft. bins. apart it is a good plan to plant winter greens, such as 
Brussels Sprouts. Broccoli and Kale, between the rows after 
the Potatoes are earthed up. The Potatoes are lifted in July 
and the greens have a fair chance for development. I observe 
that the Royal Horticultural Society recommends intercropping 
maincrop Potatoes with Broccoli and Kale. Most strongly 
do I disagree with this advice, for, in nine cases out of ten, when 
this is attempted the greens are overcrowded and smothered 
by the vigorous haulm of the Potatoes. It is, in my humble 
opinion, a far better plan to clear the Potatoes, say, in October, 
and to turn the ground up rough for the winter. Where inter- 
cropping has not been followed with early or second-early 
Potatoes, the ground may, as soon as the Potatoes are cleared, 
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be planted with Coleworts, Caulitlower,. Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts and Kale, or it may be sown with Turnips, Lettuces or 
Perpetual Spinach. There are times when it is impossible 
to follow out any hard and fast rule of intercropping, but the 
garden should be so ordered that crops of the same family 
are not intercropped with one another. The great thing 
is to look ahead, and as soon as one crop is finished to have 
another to sow or plant in its place. A very successful rotation 
practised in the West of England is to sow Peas after Celery. 
The ground requires little preparation beyond levelling the 
trenches at this season and making the necessary drills tor 
sowing. 

Cultivation of Peas with Potatoes——In a recent appeal to 
allotment holders, Sir Arthur Lee writes: ‘‘ Every allotment 
holder should extend his crop of Beans and Peas, and | would 
suggest that intercropping Potatoes with Broad Beans be largely 
practised. Potatoes will not lose, but rather gain, from the 
presence of their bed companion.”’ Now, 
if it is true that Potatoes will gain by 
intercropping with Broad Beans, Peas or 
any other leguminous crop, then by all 
means let us adopt the practice as 
widely as possible, but first of all let us 
examine the experiences of others. 

Last year Mr. G. P. Berry, General 
Inspector of Horticulture to the Board 
of Agriculture, carried out a series ot 
experiments to test the growing of 
Potatoes with Peas or Beans. The ex- 
periments.were conducted as the result 
of expert evidence on Belgian methods of 
catch cropping and intercropping given 
before the Cultivations Sub-Committee 
of the Technical Division of the Board. 
The experts who were examined all 
recommended, among other crop asso- 
ciations, the cultivation of Peas with 
Potatoes by planting a single seed at 
the side or in the centre of each Potato 
plant. According to the evidence 
the Pea would grow rapidly and, it 
the right variety were _ selected, 
would dominate the Potato and_ pro- 
duce a useful crop without in any 
way interfering with the growth of the Potato plant or 
the general tillage operations necessary for its successful 
cultivation. As there seemed to be some possibility of introducing 
a useful type of crop association in England, experiments were 
accordingly made at various centres. The varieties of Peas 
used were Little Marvel, Pilot and 
Thomas Laxton; a single Pea was 
inserted at the side of each Potato plant 
as soon as its position in the row could 
be defined. The trials were carried 
out at the following centres: The 
Allotments, West Ealing ; Plas Newydd 
Gardens, Anglesey; Rudgwick Fruit 
Farm, Sussex; Cottage Gardens, Buck’s 
Green, Sussex; and Swanley Horticul- 
tural College. 

In every case Mr. Berry reports 
the combination of Peas and Potatoes 
was a veal failure. The Potato haulms 
suppressed the Peas completely ; few or 
no pods were formed, and where a few 
did form scarcely a single pod contained 
any seeds. In one case where the Peas 
were put in the drill along with the 
seed Potato, the result was equally dis- 
appointing. 

Last year some allotment holders 
tried growing Broad Beans and Potatoes 
together by sowing the Beans along the 
rows at intervals of a yard, but in all 
the cases that came under the writer’s 
notice the Beans were very poor, and 
it is reasonable to assume that the 
Potatoes would have been better with- 
out their companion crops. At all 
events, the allotment workers in ques- 
tion are not convinced that there is any 
advantage in growing these two crops 
together, and they are giving up the 
idea of doing so this year. Instances of 
successful intercropping, in addition to 
those already mentioned, are : 

Spinach (Round-leaved) between Peas and Broad Beans. 
Sow in March and April. 

Radishes (Turnip-rooted and French Breakfast) between 
Dwart Beans, Parsnips, Broad Beans and Peas. Sow from 
March till May. 

Lettuce (Cabbage) between Shallots and Dwarf Beans. 
Sow in March and April. Cos Lettuce between Leeks. Sow in 
May and June. 

Broccoli, Kale and Brussels Sprouts between early Potatoes. 
Sow in March and early April. 
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Turnips Early Milan and Snowball grown as a catch crop 
before Runner Beans or Tomatoes. Sow in February and 
March. Also to follow Potatoes. Sow in September. Early 
Milan is the earlier of the two, but should only be sown in small 
quantities, as it is fit for use but for a short time. 

Carrots.—Early Nantes, Early Gem and Early Horn. Sow 
in June and July to follow early Peas and Potatoes, after dressing 
with wood-ashes. 


TOMATO -GROWING IN HYDE PARK. 


N the middle of Hyde Park, surrounded by a belt of trees and 
shrubs, are large ranges of glasshouses, such as one might 
expect to see in the market gardens of Kent. In normal 
times these houses are used for the cultivation of those showy 
plants that keep the flower-beds in the Park gay with blooms and 


— 
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A RANGE OF GREENHOUSES IN HYDE PARK. 


brilliant toliage through the summer months. Now the Pelai 
goniums, Heliotropes and Calceolarias make way for the Tomato, 
a wholesome article of food produced throughout the greater 
part of the year. The Tomatoes are grown, not in pots, but 
on the greenhouse staging. The soil is made up with tresh 





INTERIOR OF ONE OF THE GREENHOUSES. 


mellow loam, and when the plants come into bearing the soil 
is dressed with blood and bone manure. Overfeeding and over- 
watering are guarded against, and the soil, which is kept in sweet 
condition, is used year after year with the addition of a little 
fresh mould and bone manure, thus saving the great expense 
of carting fresh soil. Each plant is grown to a single stem, 
and all lateral growths are removed as they appear. The 
varieties Earliest of All, Early Market and Sunrise are found 
to do well; but this year the newer variety Bide’s Recruit, 
an improved Sunrise, is to be given a trial. Er. ©. 
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LEAVES FROM AN ARTIST’S NOTEBOOK 


Miss ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE. 
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TWENTY miles north-west of Rouen, on the supposed site of the Roman Lotum, Caudebec, with its wonderful old timber 
houses overarching the Caux and its exquisitely beautiful church, probably contains more picturesque buildings for its size than 
almost any town in France. The church, begun in the fifteenth century, in the Gothic style, from the plans of Guillaume Letellier, 
whose house itself stands near by, was finished during the next century in that of the Renaissance. The lower part of the west 
front consists of three portals, the canopy work of which is marvellously fine. Little angels with musical instruments, one 
of which is a bagpipe, appear on the central arch. The square tower stands by itself, delicately buttressed, and has a 
remarkable spire octagonal at its base and rising into a triple crown like a tiara. The decoration of this, too delicate for its 
exposed position, had suffered considerably before it was restored in 1886. The interior of the church is worthy of its 
exterior beauty; the glass is contemporary with the building, being of exceptional interest. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 

The Letters of A. C. Swinburne, with some Personal Recollec- 
tions, by Thom:s Hake and Arthur Compton-Rickett. (John Murray.) 
HIS book may be considered as a sequel to the incom- 
parable biography of Mr. Gosse, the charm of which 
lay mostly in the picture of ‘‘ the scarlet and azure 
macaw who had been the wonder, the 
delight and sometimes the terror of our earlier 
generation.”’ In later life, according to his biographer, he 
became only ‘a gentle, punctilious old gentleman.” This 
proposition is strongly contested by the editors of the book 
before us. They admit that, like an ordinary mortal, he 
showed signs in later life of the sobriety that comes with 
advancing age. Rut they contend that the astonishing 
thing about him was that “so much youthful ebullience 
should remain to the last.’’ No one is likely to contest the 
statement that the lyrist is at his best in youth, and the 
collaborators score a delightful hit when they retort upon 
the charge that the Putney air and The Pines ménage were 
to blame with the question, “* Would Swinburne have sung 
any more poignantly in these latter days bad he lived with, 
say, Mr. Gosse ?’’ Nor would it be natural to suppose that 
Swinburne did not, in his latter days, evince signs of the 
old spirit ‘‘ e’en in our ashes glow their wonted fires.’’ But, 
when all this is admitted, the reader is still reluctantly forced 
to the more or less melancholy conclusion that the period 
with which they most particularly deal is ‘‘ not verse now, 
only prose,’ when this is qualified with the assertion that the 

prose is enlivened with many sparks of the old Adam. 

The book is divided into two parts, the first going over 

the ground already covered by Mr. Gosse without adding 
much of consequence to what he told us. Swinburne’s 
letters to Rossetti are interesting as showing once more 
what we all knew—that Swinburne had a very great capacity 
for friendship and a most generous appreciation of the work 
of those who were, in a sense, his rivals, although the idea 
of rivalry is very far from his attitude to Rossetti or Morris. 
A fine account is also given of the poet's friendship with 
Jowett and Edwin Harrison. But the main topic is the 
connection between Swinburne and Watts-Dunton. It was 
at bottom a business relationship. Theodore Watts, as he 
then was, first established his friendship with Swinburne 
by putting his business affairs with the publishers on a sound 
footing. Later on Swinburne discovered that his new 
acquaintance had a knowledge of Elizabethan literature 
comparable with his own, and gradually we see between 
them established an alliance in which the poet more and more 
came to depend upon his friend for advice, not only in regard 
to the business side of authorship, but also in matters purely 
literary. Swinburne was as curiously inconsistent in regard 
to money as he was in other directions. We find him, in 
a manner not uncommon among authors, insisting upon 
strict bargains with his publishers, and complaining of the 
poor balance in his favour when accounts were sent in; but no 
man could have been more careless in regard to money 
when it once came into his possession. 
He had always showed a business-like concern in arranging satisfactorily 
about his literary ventures, but he took little interest in what became of his 
money, and would leave money and securities lying about the house with a 
royal unconcern that worried everyone but himself. 

His attitude towards printers and publishers was that 
of a prince to his underlings. A point he laid down was: 
One thing I should wish Chatto to observe, which I doubt not you will think 
reasonable: that I object to having his (very miscellaneous) catalogue 
appended to any volume of mine. He will see that no such publisher’s list 
is ever tacked to the tail ef a book of Tennyson’s or Browning’s, and I do not 
wish to set the fashion of allowing my poems to be bound up with an adver- 
tising catalogue. Besides, it gives a sham bulk to a small book which is 
calculated to disgust purchasers—like any other sham as easily detected. 

This passage should be read side by side with the ex- 
plosion in regard to printers which occurs in a letter written 
in 1876: 
these d—— printers have restored or retained a blunder which I had most 
carefully corrected, and which stull:fies a most important sentence; p. 14, 
ninth line, for ‘‘ all great men whose genius,” etc., these Bulgars (O God, that 
I were a Pasha for their cursed sake !) have stuck in that d—— word “ of ”’- 
“of whose genius ’’— and have made utter nonsense of the whole passage. 
For pity’s sake, 7f possible, make them correct this before copics are sold ! 

Businesslike as were most of his letters to Watts, it was 
impossible for a man constituted as he was to write at length 
without occasionally giving way to some of those bursts of 
gaiety and fun that made him eternally a child, whatever his 
age might be. One of the most characteristic occurs in a 


letter written in 1876 when Gladstone was carrying on his 
agitation about the Bulgarian atrocities. The letter is one 
cf the best and most characteristic in the volume. It begins 
with a passage that will be read with exceptional interest 
just now, as it bears on the policy adopted by Germany aiter 
the war in 1870: 

I had determined against my proposed dedication on the single ground that, 
whatever feeling of personal loyalty and gratitude towards B-ight I might 
(as I do, and always must and ought to) entertain, it would hardly seem 
consonant with my loyalty as a Frenchman (partly by blood and wholly in 
heart and sympathy and inherited duty) to inscribe my declaration of political 
faith in this matter to a man who, greatly to my regret, had publicly approved 
the violation, by Bismarck and his master, of Alsace and Lorraine 


It was about this time that Gladstone was conducting 
his great agitation about Bulgaria, and, incidentally, Swin 
burne gives the gist of a reply sent by him te an invitation 
to the Philo-Bulgarian Conference to be held in St. James's 
Hall, which was: 
that this outbreak of English sympathy with suffering Bulgars, especially 
in quarters where I had never been able to find or awaken a spark on behalt 
of Italy, Hungary, or Poland, reminded me irresistibly of the query addressed 
so persistently to her lord by the chaste Mrs. Jonathan Wild, née Letitia Snap 

He goes on, as he used when anything occurred to rouse 

and stimulate him: , 
I would give anything, by the by, for the hand of a great caricaturist at 
this moment, that I might draw that gallant Crusader, the loyal Knight, 
Sir John de Bright (whose very name makes me “ drop into poetry,” as you 
see, unawares), in the broad-brimmed basnet of his Plantagenet forefathers, 
laying his good lance in rest (with “ Ha! Beauséant ! St. John for Birmingham 
and our Blessed Lady of Cotton !’’) in defence of the Holy Sepulchre against 
the miscreant worshippers of false Mahound. De you know no comic artist 
to whom you could suggest the subject and the knightly motto or war-cry 
(of which I make him a free present) for epigraph ? 

He tilts against the newspapers of time with the same 
recklessness, the Spectator coming in for the elder brother's 
share of his vituperation. 

I have seen the weekly papers you mention, and much enjoyed the 
“garlicky rant”’ of the Spectator. ‘‘ That’s good; garlicky rant is good.” 
Had every phrase of the Bulgarian dialect been ransacked in research of one 
most perfectly definite of that particular Bulgar’s distinctive quality whe 
edits the journal in question, none could have been found, I think, quite so 
exquisitely fit and felicitous as this: 

We must give another excerpt from one of his letters of 
this period : 

Upon my honour, and I write in cool blood and sober morning serious- 
ness. . . . If ever I do degrade myself so far beneath the level of a ver 
Bulgar, may I die—a Poet Laureate ! 

These were days when he was still in the wild, and 
undreaming that a time would come when he would be 
seriously thought of for the laureateship. 

Naturally, a great deal is heard abeut Swinburne s 
tastes in literature. It could not be otherwise when he was 
continually discussing the pros and cons of publications. 
His remarks made in private, and never intended jor the 
public ear, are in strict accord with what he printed. In 
either case we find the same divine gift of appreciation, the 
outcome rather oi an instinct than a logical method, but, 
again, his opinions are unbridled and expressed with so much 
emphasis that even when they contain a truth that seems 
almost inspired, they are not as convincing as they might be, 
because the case is overstated. Swinburne never failed to 
appreciate Tennyson or Browning. His long friendship 
with Meredith did not blind him to the failings of that writer. 
There is a wealth of criticism in his remark that Meredith’s 
later novels seemed to him ‘ worrying in their style;’’ and 
again, ‘‘ what he does is to mar a curious tale in telling it.” 
So also he cuts right through the Stevensonian myth with the 
comment that “‘in Stevenson’s stories the style is always 
disturbing the illusion.” 

Very difficult to understand in his admiration of contem- 
porary writers who are now steadily fading into oblivion 
Charles Reade and Wilkie Collins, for example. His favourite 
novelists among the English classics were Dickens, Walter Scott 
and Jane Austen. From one of his letters he appears to have 
discovered that Fielding also was a great writer, though the 
prose of the eighteenth century seems to have little appealed 
to him. Thackeray he did not like. He was, of course, 
absolutely at home in French literature, but nobody to-day 
would endorse the opinions that he held about Victor Hugo, 
for example, and there is something about Flaubert which 
seems to prevent Mme. Bovary and the rest from standing 
the test of time. The tenderness and beauty of some of 
his verses finds, however, but little to correspond with it 
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in his letters. Was it memory and appreciation of the old 
ballads, or drear passion and regret that made him write : 
We were weel fain of love, my dear, 
O fain and fain were we ; 
It was weel with a’ the weary world, 
But O, sae weel wi’ me, my love, 
But O, sae weel wi’ me. 
The authors no doubt feel that they desire to show that 
* the scarlet and azure macaw’ continued to be a wonder 
and a terror and a delight in later days. Their work has not 
the creative quality of Mr. Gosse’s biography, but in spite 
of this the book is a valuable addition to the literature con- 
nected with Swinburne, and will, if we mistake not, be prized 
by his admirers and added to that choice selection of books 
about him which are worth keeping. 


ON CALENDARS 


OMEBODY, one hears, has this year had the original 





idea of compiling a weather calendar. How admirable ! 


It has not been one’s personal good fortune to meet it, 

but one likes to think that it may mark an epoch in the 

hitherto monotonous history of calendar compiling. For 
who that has ever found a calendar a necessity has not cherished 
a starveling hope that some day it may occur to somebody to 
make it also the luxury that it might so easily become ? And 
now a benefactor of mankind has perceived that the weather 
is a subject which may comfortably be made to fill a year, and has 
broken new ground with it. One is wholeheartedly grateful. 
Does anyone complain that the weather is a trivial and inadequate 
subject, destitute of the quality that the Americans call “* up- 
litt’? Those who have spent unwilling years in the company 
of ordinary calendars will welcome it the more for that. What if 
it is not one’s ideal calendar? It is at any rate one step on the 
way to it. Christmas by Christmas, New Year by New Year, 
one has waited in vain for the gift of that ideal. Diary calendars 
come, and purse calendars and monthly calendars, and they 
are all nice enough objects in their way, but they are not 
calendars. To the true calendar lover only a block-calendar 
can be that, and the ideal block-calendar must possess one picture 
that shall not pall throughout twelve months, and three hundred 
and sixty-five quotations that shall deviate (though it be but a 
little) from the much trampled highway of literature. How 
far from this modest ideal is the average calendar ? 

Who compiles calendars? Imagination fails to provide 
any credible answer. Once, for example, one spent a year with 
a Dickens calendar that might have been the work of his worst 
enemy. Nota gleam of humour, not a hint of the noble passion 
of love tor humanity was allowed to appear ; but every common- 
place out of hurried letters, every careless or tired lapse into a 
platitude was rescued from oblivion and pitilessly pilloried for 
the space of one whole day. There would have been some 
entertainment in the thing if it had really been the fruit of malice ; 
but one saw only too plainly that it was sheer stupidity, sheer 
inability to distinguish gold from dross—if not, indeed, an inborn, 
unerring predilection for dross. 

Calendar compilers would appear to be a race singularly 
poverty stricken in ideas. They have, in fact, only three in all. 
The first of these is to cling to some individual author (though 
they have only three of them, too, by the way—Shakespeare, 
Dickens and Tennyson) ; and it is a bad idea. For consider the 
objections to it. Either the compiler must choose an author 
who, while he might supply a score of good quotations, cannot 
survive the severe test of one for every day of the year, or he must 
fall back upon one of the few who can, irrespective of the fact 
that innumerable calendars of the past have worn one into 
insensibility, if not to the merits of these few authors, at any rate 
to their more obvious and quotable merits. 

The second idea of calendar compilers is to make miscel- 
laneous selections and entitle them ‘Great Thoughts’’ or 
‘Noble Sayings”? or “Gems From the Poets”; and _ this, 
while it certainly enlarges their field, also enlarges the dangers, 
for if ever one buys a pig ina poke, it is here! There is no means 
of sampling the tight little block which is to have one’s mood at 
its mercy every morning for a year, yet it is usually only once 
a month or so that a calendar compiler’s idea of a great thought 
ora noble saying or a gem proves to coincide with one’s own. 

Thirdly, his * positively last performance ’’ in the way of 
ideas is scriptural quotations, and this, while comparatively 
sate, is seemingly superfluous. At any rate, judging from the 
number of left-overs 1n this line, most people prefer to go for their 
texts direct to the Bible. But the calendar compiler is incapable 


ot taking a gentle hint of this sort. Having so few ideas, he is 
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loth to relinquish one of them, and so, winter by winter, his 
scriptural calendar ‘“‘ remains’”’ hang forlornly in country and 
suburban shop windows until the Easter cards oust them. 

And when it comes to choosing a picture to accompany 
his work, a calendar compiler’s ideas are even more restricted, 


_and number only two. No master of the past, no clever young 


artist of the present can content him; _ his ideal (and he seems 
always to attain it) is either ‘‘ costume ’’—a group of figures 
arrayed in Wardour Street garments selected at random, and 
shockingly executed at that; or else the figure of a girl—for 
choice, a languishing, sheep-eyed girl, who, in the more extreme 
instances, is accompanied by a masculine figure fairly clamouring 
for the description, ‘‘ gentleman friend.’’ In this latter case the 
couple are inevitably—as someone complained recently of the 
book-covers on railway bookstalls—in an attitude either of 
‘ kissing ’’ or of being ‘‘ about to kiss.” 

Yet, why this poverty both of literary and pictorial ideas ? 
The weather, for instance, is such a good idea that one’s first 
feeling is of astonishment that it should still be new. If calendar 
compilers had ever displayed a grain of initiative, a touch of 
interest in or qualification for their task, the weather as a subject 
could not possibly have been overlooked for so long. And 
how many other subjects rise without the least effort to the mind. 
Think of the homesick patriots who would eagerly buy Scottish, 
Irish. and Welsh calendars; of the animal lovers who would 
welcome dog, cat, bird, and horse calendars; of the men and 
women who would buy calendars that took women and men for 
their subjects ; of the country lovers who would choose a nature 
calendar; of the seekers after some new thing who would be 
tempted by ‘* Aphorisms” 01 ‘‘ Bon Mots”’ or “ Proverbs of 
the World’’; of the innumerable victims of the secret verse 
habit who would gloat over a ‘‘ Poets of To-Day”’ calendar ; 
and so on. 

And there is yet another calendar, though of this one hardly 
ventures to speak, for to do so is to tread the holy ground of 
‘the dumb hour clothed in black’”’ that is the poignant present ; 
vet one has longed to find it, knowing it might yield golden 
threads that should help to ‘‘ bind up the broken-hearted,” if 
it were done with a passion of sympathetic understanding—a 
calendar that should take for its year-long motive the thoughts 
of great men throughout the ages “‘ On Immortality.” 

But, it may be objected, at the present day all calendars 
are the same calendar; that is to say, a compiler has only to 
shutfle his last vear’s ‘‘ gems’”’ or ‘‘ Tennysons’”’ into another 
order and, behold, a new calendar. Whereas any fresh subject 
would need considerable research, and research takes time, and 
time is money, and calendars must remain cheap or they will not 
be bought. Granted—with one exception. Such calendars 
as one has in mind, if entrusted to the right people, would enter 
the realm in which time forgets that it is money, the realm in 
which things are done—oh, lovely phrase that no vulgar usage 
can spoil !—* for love.’’ Even in a commercial age that weights 
its scales more and more exclusively with gold, it is nevertheless 
still at least as true as the cynical, worldly-wise ‘‘ Every man has 
his price,’’ that ‘‘ Every man has his love.”’ For all other things 
he may demand payment; for that one thing, if you can but 
touch the spring of it, he will ask nothing but to be allowed to 
do it. And even if he should be paid for it, he will lavish on his 
work such loving service as no payment could cover, simply 
can no other!’”’ Ex- 
travagant words to use of so small a thing as a calendar? But 
a man’s love is no respecter of the world’s values, small or great ! 
The smallest thing, so long as it touches his love, he will do with 
eager delight, and the greatest, if it fails in this respect, as a 
servant and a day-labourer, however conscientious. 

It is this necessity of love, one suspects, that has been 
forgotten by those responsible for the production of calendars. 
The compilers have no doubt been paid, but it is lamentably 
evident that the work has not been loved. Yet lovers in plenty, 
one dares wager, could be found, even for this bypath of two arts. 
Why not? What the born anthologist will do for his anthology 
the born calendar lover will do for his calendar. One has done 


because, in Luther’s immortal cry, he “ 


it one’s self, and has known others who have helped to do it, 
expending time and thought ‘‘ without money and without 
price,”’ provided only that the subject was congenial. And if 
it be contended that even a calendar lover must admit a calendar 
to be a trumpery, ephemeral affair compared with an anthology, 
one retorts that when the leaves of a calendar are worth remem- 
brance or preservation, they will be preserved and remembered ! 
And that is really the crux of the matter—for what the calendar 
lover desires is that his calendars shall be, year by year and on 
all sorts of delightful subjects, nothing less than anthologies 
es ee 


writ small. 
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MACHINERY NOTES FOR MODERN 
FARMERS 


MOTOR PLOUGH DESIGNS AND PATENTS. 


HE last day of February was the closing date for 

entries for the CouNTRY LIFE Competition for one-way 

motor plough designs. It is now proposed to leave 

this open until the end of April in the hope that the 

proprietors of this journal will be enabled to award 
the £25 offered for workable designs. Unfortunately, this 
competition has not brought any very tangible results so far, 
except ample confirmation that farmers in most parts of the 
country would welcome with open arms a practicable one-way 
motor plough. Numerous designs and suggestions certainly 
have been submitted, but each has contained some fault 
mechanically or from the agricultural standpoint, or else the 
design has not shown how some apparent diificulty is got over. 
In such cases there may be in the designer’s mind some way of 
overcoming the difficulty, and it is now open to all those who 
have submitted designs to go over them again carefully and 
more fully deal with the practical application of their suggested 
machines to work on the land. 

It is known to the writer that there are under construction 
experimental one-way motor ploughs which appear to be 
practicable working propositions, but the builders of these 
machines have not submitted their designs for this competition. 

Undoubtedly a reason why more people have not sub- 
mitted designs is the very common belief that “ ideas ’’ have 
great value. I hope that no design useful to the farming 
interests as a whole is being withheld from this misguided 
notion. I have had many years’ experience of ‘ ideas” and 
patents in connection with machinery matters and have never 
vet known an idea to realise much in the way of cash. Money 
has been made out of the manufacture and sale in a commercial 
way of the machinery itself, and unless the inventor has the 
necessary works and sales organisation at his command 
nothing is to be gained by him by keeping his idea secret. 
The first step is to attract the attention of manufacturers 
willing to discuss business, and one of the objects of the 
CouNnTRY LIFE Competition is to bring designers and manu- 
facturers into touch. With regard to patents, | am afraid, 
after study of the Patent Office files for vears past, that there 
is very little left to patent in connection with motor tractors 
which is of such importance that it cannot very easily be 
dispensed with by the substitution of an alternative method 
equally good. Though motor tractors are the product of the 
last few years only, steam power for agriculture went through 
a very enthusiastic phase in days gone by, and literally 
thousands of patents were taken out which, while primarily 
having steam in view, also covered other sources of power, 
and were so drawn as to render worthless later patents for 
similar ideas in conjunction with motor power. 

Without mentioning names, I illustrate herewith one of 
the designs submitted, and my comments on same will enable 
my earlier remarks ve incomplete designs and descriptions 
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Side elevation of a reversible motor plough. 


elevation of a reversible motor plough, the complete descrip- 
tion and illustrations of which show conclusively that the design 
is the work of a practical farmer. The construction generally 
is expensive but effective for practical farm purposes, provided 
the designer can overcome one serious mechanical fault which 
is obvious to me. 

For the moment the only description necessary for me 
to give is that the machine can be driven in either direction, 
and always it is the front wheel which does the steering. When 
the machine is reversed the wheel which was previously the 
steering wheel is raised from the ground. The ploughs them- 
selves are raised or lowered as required by engine power. 

The apparently insuperable fault of the machine as sub- 
mitted is that the torque of the engine, when power is applied, 
will lift the front wheel off the ground, and therefore it will be 
useless for steering purposes. 


The idea of using the rear wheel instead of the front 
for steering will appear to many to be an obviously easy 
solution of the trouble, but, unfortunately, in practice my 
experience of motor ploughs is that no rear steering machine 
has yet worked satisfactorily, and it has yet to be demonstrated 
that this system is practicable. On the contrary, front wheel 
steering (whether the front be the driven wheels or not) has 
proved to be the only practical way to guide the machine 
while in process of ploughing. The motor ploughs commerci 
ally on the market in England are all front wheel steering, 
though the rear wheel, as a caster wheel, may be used for rapid 
swinging round at headlands. The Crawley, Wyles, Moline, 
Fowler and Boon motor ploughs all steer by the front wheels, 
which at the same time serve as driving wheels. 

TWELVE ACRES PLOUGHED IN TWELVE HOURS. 

Recently a training school for tractor drivers held a twelve 
hours’ continuous ploughing trial for the purpose of setting 
up a new British record for tractor ploughing. Two machines 
were utilised, viz., a 20 h.p. Titan and a 25 h.p. Fordson tractor. 
The former pulled a four-furrow Saunderson plough, which 
also carried a ploughman to control same, while the Fordson 
used a special light two-furrow plough which formed part of 
the complete unit of tractor and plough. The English plough 
cut four furrows 1oins. wide and the Fordson two furrows 
I2ins. wide. Both ploughed 6ins. deep. 

The greatest acreage was ploughed by the Titan tractor, 
in spite of repeated troubles and delays caused by the plough. 
No less than seven shares were broken, the plough frame 
twisted, and finally about one hour from the finish one of the 
plough bodies was pulled off the frame. The last hour was then 
completed with a three-furrow Ransome’s plough. The total 
acreage ploughed by the Titan was eleven and three-quarters 
in twelve hours, inclusive of the stoppages. The paraffin 
consumed was under two and a half gallons (2.47) per acre, and 
the lubricating oil used for the whole period was three and a half 
gallons 

The Fordson had troubles also, but not plough troubles, 
as, unfortunately, lubrication trouble (presumably) caused the 
big end bearings to burn out about noon and a second Fordson 
machine took up the running in its place, only five minutes 
being lost while the change was made. The total acreage 
ploughed was ten and a half, paraffin fuel consumed 3.43 
gallons per acre, and total lubricating oil 3.75 gallons. 

As the four-furrow plough of the Titan was ploughing 
a strip 4oins. wide each passage, and the Fordson a strip 2 sins. 
wide, it will be obvious that the Fordson must have been travel- 
ling at a great speed to total only one and a quarter acres less 
in the twelve hours, though this difference would have been 
increased to probably two acres if the Titan had not had plough 
troubles. 

At the moment these records of ten and a half and eleven 
and three-quarter acres in a day of twelve hours are exceptional, 
but they are merely the forerunners of what we shall expect 
as a matter of course in the very near future. Motor power 
farming is inevitable for all. PLOUGHSHARE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SILOS AND CLAMPs. 

S1r,—I have read with great interest the ensilage comparison between 
tower silos, stacks and clamps. My first silo was made in 1882, built in 
the side of a hill so that it could be filled from the high level and the 
contents drawn out of the lower end in carts. 
wide and tioft. deep, with concrete wills, and had a number of boxes 
toft. wide, rit. deep, filled with stones running on iron bars and raised 
or lowered with a winch. Planks 2ft. high were fastened on the walls 
and the grass filled to the top, which left the silage after shrinking level 
with the top of the walls. After a few years I made it as long again. My 
experience is that it does not pay to cart the crop for ensilage any distance. 
I therefore for years now, when the season suited, made the clamp in the field 
where it was grown. Imake the clampround. Ifsmall, the men keep walking 
round the outside edge, pitching into the centre. 
from the very commencement on the grass, etc., as close to the edge as possible 
making a road with the material up on to it on each side. The cart goes up 
one gangway, round half the clamp and down the other side. When the 
clamp is high enough, say, Ioft., the two gangways are cut off and thrown 
into the centre of top of clamp to raise it. Then a ditch is dug round the 
clamp and 18ins. of soil thrown on the top evenly all over it. If there 
are grass sods, I pin them round with pegs to keep the clay up all round the 
edge. I have made clamps holding up to 350 tons of silage. 
have the idea that silage is a new invention. 
in several different places —Pappy. 


It was 8oft. lone, roft. 


If large, the carts go round 


’ 


Some people 
It is mentioned in the Bible 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


NURSE COWS. 
(To tHe Epitror or “ Country Lire.’’} 

S1r,—The exceedingly high condition in which young bulls were prcsented, 
at a time of increasing shortage of milk, attracted much attention at the 
Scottish shorthorn sales. One breeder—and not one of the largest—is reported 
to have spent £800 on nurse cows, and in these days of booming prices the 
quantity of milk lavished on ‘‘the golden shorthorn” calf must be large. 
In one area in England a large dairy herd has given place to one for breeding 
bulls, with the result that there are now loud complaints of the lack of milk. 
Some of these bull calves have received the milk of two foster-mothers, in 
addition to that of their dam, before being sent up for sale, and the impetus 
given to shorthorn breeding has resulted in a large number of cows being 
purchased in the dairy markets for this purpose. Considering the diminish- 
ing supply of milk, this extensive use of nurse cows in pedigree herds appears 
to call for the joirt attention of the Food Controller and the Minister of 
Agriculture with a view to prohibition during war time. Moreover, the 
keeping of cows unable to rear their own calf in a breed producing four-fifths 
of the milk sold in Great Britain is detrimental to the dairying industry. 
These high caste shorthorn bulls transmit the feeble milking powers of their 
mothers. Many of them go into the herés of bull breeding farmers and become 
the grandsires of the dairy stock of the country. Wealthy fanciers may 
retain poor milkers of high breeding, but the dairyman wants a cow able to 
rear three, four or five calves in one lactation period. Lord Rhondda, as the 
owner of the largest pedigree Hereford herd in the kingdom, understands 
the breeding of high-class cattle, and even in a purely beef breed, such as the 
Hereford, it is becoming increasingly recognised that the cows that suckle 
their calves best are the most regular brecders and mest profitable animals. 
Amos Cruickshank, perhaps the greatest shorthorn breeder of all time, never 
had a nurse cow on his farm, and a system good enough for the master should 
be good enough for present day fanciers of the fashionable Cruickshank blood. 
Although when preparing for sale, fashion practically compels forcing feeding, 
enlightened breeders regard it as harmfulin the case of young breeding stock, 
and the prohibition of the use of nurse cows in pedigree herds would prove 
in the interest alike of the shorthorn breed, the town dairyman and the 
public lacking milk.—G. G. C. 


BRITAIN’S CHAMPION COW. 
(To tHe Epriror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.”’] 
Sir,—Eske Hetty, an eight year old British Holstein-Friesian belonging to 
Mr. F. B. May, Saltcote Hall, Heybridge, Essex, has just made a British 
record, and a world’s record under natural conditions, in milk production. 
She has given 20,049lb. (2,005 gallons) in 262 days, the yield being doubly 
authenticated by The South Essex Milk Recording Society and the British 
Holstein-Friesian Milk Records Department. This phenomenal milker was 
the first British cow to give ten gallons in twenty-four hours, and now, after 
yielding 2,005 gallons, is still giving five gallons a day. She also produces a 
calf each year. At the present time, when the shortage of feeding stuffs 
prevents beef cattle being fattened to the peace time standard, rocwt. may be 
accepted as a fair average weight for a steer, and, taking this figure, Eske 
Hetty has produced in nine months milk equalling in weight the carcases 
of eighteen fat bullocks.—TROYE. 
SALMON AND SALMON POACHING. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

Sirk,—A great deal of salmon poaching goes on at present in small towns 
which are situated on the banks of rivers where these fish come to spawn in 
the winter. I will try to give you a short description of one of these 
poaching expeditions, several of which I have accompanied as a curious 
onlooker after having been sworn to secrecy by the other members of the 
expedition. It is a Saturday evening in January, the sky is overcast with 
dull grey clouds which threaten to break every moment and to give the 
pedestrian a sudden shower bath. In a square of a small market town a 
few men seem to be congregating, chatting and lounging about the place 
with no object in view. It is just dusk, and the men, who now number four, 
look anxiously round and start off along a country road in the direction of 
the river. We geta glimpse of these men as they are passing out of the town. 
They are of different types, and we may say also different sizes. Their pockets 
are bulging curiously, and they are dressed in very old clothes and strong 
They proceed cautiously along the road for some way, and then I 
join them. We climb a hedge, cross a field, and arrive at a very sheltered 
portion of the river. The river is very deep here, and you can hear it rushing 
One man is set to watch out in the 


boots. 


over the rocks with a mournful sound. 
middle of the field, and the others empty their pockets of their mysterious 
One man produces from under his coat a pole about 5ft. long 
Some rope, lanterns, sacking 
All this is done in silence ; 
One man 


contents. 
with a deadly looking hook at the end of it. 
and a few torches form the rest of the equipment. 
but now the torches and lanterns are lighted and the fun begins. 
peers into the river from the bank and suddenly makes a sharp jab into the 
water with the pole with the murderous looking hook. There is a great deal 
of splashing, and another man comes forward to aid him with the weight 
he is trying to lift. Both of them give a violent heave, and at last the pole 
is hoisted up with some large dark object struggling at the end of it. It is 
laid down on the grass and examined while it is expiring, not without some 
violence in its fight for life. It is a fine salmon, weighing about forty pounds, 
and the men are evidently pleased with their catch, as the following dialogue 
shows: ‘‘ I say, Bill, this’uns a beauty ; must be about forty pounds.” ‘‘ Yes, 
Jack, its a fine one, and will just suit Mrs. Harries, The Brewery. She 
wanted one to send to her sister-in-law, so I promised to get her one. Let 
me see, forty pounds at a shilling a pound is forty shillings, that’s ten shillings 
for each of us. Come on, let’s try our luck again.”’ All this looks very weird 
in the light of the lanterns with the trees rustling and sighing round about. 


And so the night’s fishing goes on. By 2 a.m. they have caught ten fine 


fish, and they leave the scene carrying four and returning for the other six 
later. These giant fish are hung up in a stable belonging to the wealthiest 
member of the expedition. Here they await despatch, and it is a queer sight 
to see twenty or sometimes thirty of these fine fish hanging in a row from 
the rafters of a stable. A day or so passes and they are despatched and got 
rid of one by one, and when the last one is gone plans are made for another 
expedition. These men make a lot of money out of this trade, as there is 
a great demand for these fish by those who do not own rivers and who are 
too dignified to go poaching. The salmon poaching goes on through the 
season, and there are some very gay evenings at the Green Dragon after 
a successful week’s fishing. Occasionally a man is caught by the water 
bailiffs, and usually gets a stiff fine. But this does not daunt these fishermen 
who go on season after season. In after years, when they are too old for 
poaching, these hardy old friends will meet again in some inn, and while sitting 
round the fire over their mugs of ale will discuss and chat over the fine 
adventures they had in the old days of their salmon poaching expeditions.— 
FISHERMAN, 


THE PLEASURE HORSE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,—With reference to your note on Mr. Prothero’s recent speech on the 
possible necessity for the slaughter of ‘‘ pleasure’ horses, it would be inter- 
esting to have a definition of a ‘‘ pleasure’’ horse. Thoroughbreds are ex- 
cepted, so are hunters and draught horses, for the desirability of keeping 
those breeds is a matter of common consent. But there are a very large 
number of horses which are of no real value—the inferior animals, which do 
no good and are of little service. Might we not begin with these? Where 
they are working, their places might be taken by horses of superior quality 
not at present engaged in useful work, The removal ofi nferior horses and 
ponies would be a positive advantage to horse breeding. anJ the better horses 
which would take their places would be more serviceable. There is plenty 
of work for good horses, but none but the best are wanted. A general weed 
out of inferior horses and ponies would be an excellent thing and would pro- 
vide a quantity of food. Such a weeding would greatly improve some of 
the breeding herds of our native ponies, and actually increase the value of 
some breeds as foundation stock for our light horses.—T. F. Date. 
** ELECAMPANE.” 
{To tHE EpitTor oF ‘“ Country LIFE.’’] 

S1r,—When I was a little girl—now, alas! a full half century ago—and a 
dweller in the county of Hereford, I used to hear the children saying this 
rhyme in dialogue—one the question, and the other the answer, thus : 


“What is your name ? 
Elecampane. 
Where do you live ? 
Down the lane. 
What do you do? 
Keep a shop. 
What do you sell? 
A lollipop.” 


And then, I think, the lollipops were produced and discussed.—H. C. E. 


[To THE Epiror oF “ Country LIFE.’’] 

Si1r,—A friend allows me to see your valuable paper every week. There 
is in last week’s issue a discussion about the word ‘“‘ elecampane.” I can recall, 
years ago, when “spelling bees’’ were so much in vogue, that until this 
word and the meaning of it were given out by the referee I was on the successful 
side of the room; but I failed, and had to lose my chance of the first prize, 
as I had never before heard of the name or its meaning. ‘‘ Elecampane ” 
was thus spelt and described as a sweetmeat. This explanation may or 
may not be of interest.—A. Z. 


’ 


RALEIGH IN VIRGINIA. 
(To THE EpitTorR oF “ CounTRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—Having reached something like agrecment on the point of the catalpa 
in the Lincoln’s Inn Gardens, we may, perhaps, be able to do so on the question 
of Raleigh’s alleged visit to Virginia. Areference to the Dictionary of National 
Biography will, I think, prove that my “ ccntention ” is an established fact. 
Raleigh received many patents for h’s projected explorations, but he did not 
accompany any of them to Virginia—E. A. Bunyarp. 





HOME-MADE BUTTER AND HOUSEHOLD BUTTER. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTrRY LIFE.’’} 

Si1r,—By “‘ home-made ”’ butter I do not mean that made by the farmer, 
but butter made in every household in which milk in ordinary may be found. 
And so it comes that there is nothing new under the sun, for the making 
of “‘ household butter ”’ is as old as the hills, and no doubt the butter at times 
found in bogs was that made in poor households and bog buried to make it 
keep until wanted for use. At any rate, the making of home-made or household 
butter has been revived in many households owing to the scarcity of 
farmers’ and foreign butters. It is best to make it every four or five days 
and the modus is this: Set aside a pint or quart of new milk in a shallow 
dish or bowl and let it cream for a whole day and night. After standing 
twenty-four hours take the cream and put it into a glass jar with a screw 
stopper, first putting in as much salt as will lie on a shilling. Cream four 
or five days’ milk in succession, which add to the jar each day. Then gently 
warm the jar and contents until near blood heat and begin to shake or rotate 
the jar for fifteen to thirty minutes, by which time the cream will have 
turned into butter. In this way any household may make small lots of 
butter every few days, quite enough to keep the supply up, and the remaining 
milk can be used in the usual ways.—THoMAS RATCLIFFE. 
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A BEAUTIFUL FOREIGN MOTH. 
[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LIFE.’’} 

S1r,—The accompanying photograph represents a fine specimen of a beautiful 
foreign moth, scientifically known as Actias Luna. The actual dimensions 
of the insect are: From tip to tip of the expanded fore-wings, 5}ins. ; and 
diagonally, from the tip of the left fore-wing to the point of the tail of the 
right hind-wing, 5ins. Actias Luna is exquisitely coloured. The wings are 
of a light green, and the front pair have a heavy costa of light purple, a band 
of this hue reaching across the back of the head. The more or less circular 
marks on the 
wings are bordered 
with lines of white, 
black and_ red. 
The stout body 
and the bases of 
the wings are 
clothed with long, 
furry scales (hairs) 
of purest white. 
The antenne bear 
resemblance in ap- 
pearance to small, 
tan-coloured ferns. 
The leg’ are purple. 
The specimen 
photographed was 
captured during 
the summer of 
1913 around an arc-lamp late at night in Park Street, Worksop, 
Notts. It had probably escaped from or been liberated by a local 
breeder of large foreign moths. Fluttering among a host of British 
noctuas, geometers, etc., this splendid foreigner appeared a_ veritable 
Colossus. At first sight it might easily have been mistaken for a 
bird! After many gyrations and much flapping of its great wings 
it sailed gently to the ground, where, settling on the road, it was 
netted without difficulty. For a charming account of Actias Luna the 
reader is recommended to consult Gene Stratton Porter’s ‘“‘ The Moths 
of the Limberiost.”—CLirrorp W. GREATOREX. 





ACTIAS LUNA. 


IRISH WEAVERS. 
(To THE EpiTor oF “ Country LIFE.” 
S1r,—You published some time ago a photograph of an old carding comb 
found in the ruins of an old house at Ballinakill. I send now two photographs 
you might care for, as they are more or less connected with it. The photograph 
of the woman spinning was taken by me in the village of Ballinakill, where 





A LOOM TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 





AN OLD DUBLIN FUSILIER WEAVING TWEED. 
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the cottage tweed is still made. This woman and her two brothers make 
the tweed on looms that have been in their family for over 200 years. The 
woman spins all the wool, as seen in the photograph, on this very old spinning 
wheel, and keeps her brothers supplied with the full bobbins with which 


they weave. | 


I took the photograph just as she was working, and note thi 
fire in the grate and the harness hanging up over her head, the teapot and 


trying pan. The old man I photographed up in a loft where there was only 


a small top light. It looks like a photograph of an old picture, In 
I think it will reproduce all right, as the detail is there. The man 
is an old soldier (Dublin Fusiliers), and has lost a son in the wat 
Eva White West. 


and has four others serving 


OLD ENGLISH BUSHELS AND MEASURES. 
[To tHE EpitTor oF “ CountTRY LIFE.” 
Sir,—There are in the various museums, city and town halls of England 
some very interesting old bushels, and the ones now in the Appleby Moo 
Hall are 
worthy of 
note and at- 
tention. They 
are very 
similar in 
every way and 
show the skill 
of the old- 
time crafts- 
men, One of 
the bushels 
shown in the 
illustrations is 
of solid 
bronze, is tub- 





shaped, and 
stands on A 
three orna- 
mental feet. 

depth, 8 ins. 


BUSHEL MEASURE OF 1601. 
height, 


On a ribbon 


Its dimensions are as follows : Diameter, 1ft. 7}ins 


Tosins. ; It is Zin. thick and its weight is 6941b 
worked out on the solid which runs about midway round the measure is this 


description in bold, well formed letters : “ Elizabeth,” then a crowned Tudor 





AN ANCIENT 


MEASURE. 


rose, ‘‘ Dei Gracia Anglia,” then a portcullis crowned, ‘‘ Francoe Et,” then a 
crowned fleur de lis 
ther by a love-knot, then comes the date, ‘‘ 1601.”” Between the ribbon and 
the lip of the vessel occur the letters ‘‘ E.R.” crowned, thrice repeated. On the 
edge of the measure are four inspectors’ stamps, two of which may be described 


“* Hibernioe Regina,” then a crowned “‘ E. R.”’ joined toge- 


“ 


as “ checkers’? marks. The other two are the crowned initials ‘‘ G. R. IIIT ”’ 
(George IV), which rather points to the probability that this was the last 
period when its accuracy as a measure was tested. The old bronze bushel 
which is preserved in the Moot Hall in Appleby, the town of Weinds and 
Gates, is inscribed in relief and dated in precise repetition of the other Tudor 
bushels, with the important addition absent in other specimens—that it is 
embellished with a heavy iron chain attached to one of the handles. Accord-. 
ing to an old Act of 1670 of Charles II it was directed that a standard Win- 
chester bushel of correct measure should be chained in the Market Place 
of all market towns in order that persons might test their measures, etc. 
According to some old corporation record books, from the early part of the 
seventeenth century down to quite a recent period, it was the custom of the 
borough fathers to appoint annually an officer called a “ peck cutter.” The 
appointment was made on the same day as the Mayor and other municipal 
officers were elected. He was required to take an oath in the following terms : 
Peck Cutter’s Oath.—‘* You shall swear that you shall not for mead, dread, 
favour, or any other respect whatsoever suffer any unlawful measure what- 
soever, and if you shall find such, you shall seize and present the owner thereof. 
You shall not stamp, cut, or allow any measure but such as is lawful and good. 
And generally you shall do your uttermost endeavour that the King’s liege 
people may have their due measure according to the laws and ordinances 
of this Realm. So Help You God.” In Appleby Castle is an old bronze 
bushel inscribed in relief : ‘‘ The Measure of Thomas, Earle of Thanet Island, 
Lord Tiefton of Tufton L. D., Clifford Westmerlan, for the use of his Lopps. 
Market at Kirky Stephen in Westmerlan, 1685.” It has a crown and “ C. R.’ 
cast on in relief in two places and also punched in the rims.—J. W. O. 
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BREEDING RABBITS PROMISCUOUSLY_ 


HE time honoured method of keeping domestic rabbits 

in the box type of hutch is the one which has for some 

hundreds of years proved to be the most satisfactory. 

When keeping them singly in the usual way the rabbits 

are protected from their enemies (which include those of 
their own household as well as their carnivorous foes), with the 
result that a larger number of young are usually reared per doe 
than when any other system is adopted. The Morant method, 
which is one necessitating the use of movable hutches with wire- 
netting bottoms through which the rabbits can graze, is a sort of 
compromise between using an ordinary hutch and keeping the 
animals loose in an enclosure and allowing them to breed promis- 
cuously. Satisfactory as it is in summer if certain precautions 
are taken, no breeder has yet claimed that his results in rabbits 
bred and reared on the Morant system equal those which can be 
achieved in the old-fashioned way ; and the results are even less 
satisfactory when the animals run loose. 

From time to time people complain of hutch rabbits tasting 
‘strong,”’ and as it seems to be taken for granted that the 
fault lies in the hutch, the idea is often suggested that it would 
be advisable to adopt some method of keeping rabbits which 
approximates more closely to Nature’s way. It is a curious fact 
that the present writer has never heard complaints as to ‘‘ strong ” 
rabbit flesh when the animals are given a well balanced ration, 
are kept in reasonably large pens or hutches and are kept 
scrupulously clean. When an excess of plants of the cabbage 
tribe is fed, or when the rabbits are kept in very small hutches, 
cleaned out at infrequent intervals it is extremely likely that the 
flesh may not be all that is desired. It is easy to understand 
that taints are likely to arise if rabbits are compelled to spend 
their lives within a few inches of a heap of decomposing manure, 
and it is imperative that the hutches of table rabbits be cleaned 
out daily and furnished with sawdust to act as an absorbent. 
The labour this entails is, it may be remarked, one of the chief 
impediments to the financial success of large utility rabbit farms. 

However, to return to the subject of this article, judging 
by the number of communications received on the matter during 
the last two years, there are evidently people who desire to keep 
rabbits in a promiscuous manner even though the results in 
numbers bred fall far short of the possibilities under more favour- 
able conditions, and a brief description of the most essential 
requirements, together with some hints as to the precautions 
which have to be taken, may be of interest. 

First of all an enclosure which will protect the inmates 
irom dogs, foxes, cats, stoats, weasels and rats is necessary. Dogs 
and foxes can be kept out by the class of fence to be described 
hereafter, and the site for the warren must be cleared of rats 
and the small carnivora by trapping and shooting them before 
the rabbits are turned in. The cat problem, which is, in a way, 
most serious, must be left to the solution of the rabbit keeper, 
with the remark that one cat which develops a taste for poaching 
young rabbits is capable of completely wrecking the whole 
enterprise. 

A dry piece of ground on light soil, or thoroughly well drained 
land if the soil is at all heavy, should be chosen for keeping the 
rabbits on. It should be open and fully exposed to the sun 
at all times of the year, for ground shaded by a house or wall is 
likely to prove too wet for rabbits. Where fencing is required 
3in. or 4in. posts 5}{t. long, preferably of oak or larch, pointed 
and charred or treated with preservative at the bottom, should 
be sunk 18in. deep and about 3ft. apart. On to these wire- 
netting must be fixed, the stuff to use being proper 4ft. wide rabbit 
netting woven with rin. or 1}in. mesh for the lower 18in., and 1 3in. 
mesh for the upper 2}{t. If this is unprocurable, lin. or 1}in. mesh 
netting must be used throughout. The netting must be fixed 
with staples to the insides of the posts and must be so placed 
that a width of 6in. lies flat on the ground at the foot of the posts 
to prevent the rabbits from burrowing under. Another 6in. 
width is turned over horizontally at the top to keep the rabbits 
from climbing over, and is held in position by being tied to a strand 
of wire passed through 7 in. bolts driven into the posts rift. 
from the top. This leaves 1 ft. of post standing up above the 
3{t. high wire-netting fence, and to keep foxes out and prevent 
cattle rubbing against the fence a strand of barbed wire should be 
stapled to the outsides of the posts 2in. from the top, and a strand 
of plain wire 7in. below this. 

A great deal of the success of the undertaking will depend 
upon the burrows or shelters given to the rabbits. It is important 
that the site for them be dry, otherwise all the early litters will 
most likely be lost in a wet season. If there is a dry, sunny bank 
which can be bored into with a planter’s spade to a distance of at 
least 1yd., this is all that is needed. If artificial burrows have to 
be made, experience has shown that several small mounds placed 
as far apart as the land permits will lead to greater success than 
one large bury. The area should be marked out and the sods 
cut from the outer circumference in as big lumps as possible 
and placed every yard or so in the form of an inverted V so as 
to provide passages or means of access to the centre of the mound. 
Over these the earth should be piled lightly until a height of 
about 3ft. at the apex is attained. If the soil is of such a nature 
that water stands at times in the trench made round the 
mounds, grips or drains should be made to lead it away to the 
nearest ditch. 


When the rabbits are first introduced it is important to put 
them into the burrows, where they will soon settle down. If 
merely turned down into the enclosure they will most likely spend 
their time in running round the boundary trying to -get. out. 
If brushwood is obtainable, good heaps placed at intervals will 
take the place of artificial burrows ;. but it is important to provide 
a sufficient thickness of faggots (or whatever is used), and to so 
arrange them that rain does not percolate through. 

To stock an acre one adult and one young buck and 
about ten does would be a suitable number. As a matter of fact, 
one buck would probably be sufficient*for this number of does, 
but a second is advisable as an understudy in case of a mishap 
to the older one, which might not be discovered for some time. 

On so small an area as the eighth of an acre a pair of rabbits 
would be enough, or two does turned out as soon as they are 
mated. In this case, if it was impossible to catch up the does 
for re-mating, a buck would have to be turned in when the first 
litters were out and about. As the rabbits would require artificial 
feeding up to about the middle of April, it is not advisable to 
turn them out for the first time at a much earlier date than this. 

If the rabbits are to be mainly fed by hand, which will 
certainly be necessary if the area of enclosed ground is small 
and the rabbits are of any breed over about 3]b. in weight, it is 
desirable to erect little roofs or shelters under which hay and other 
food can be put. A point usually overlooked by those who 
contemplate keeping rabbits on the warren. system is that the 
animals will soon dwindle in size by a process of natural selection 
(if they do not die out altogether) unless supplied with as much 
concentrated and other food as they would receive in hutches. 
Grass alone, even if plentiful, will not rear and maintain rabbits 
of the larger breeds. 

The advantages of keeping rabbits in this way are the great 
saving of labour, .the possibly small amount of capital required, 
and the firmness and nice quality of the flesh from animals 
obtaining plenty of exercise and fresh air. On the other hand, 
it is unlikely that many will be reared. Even if completely 
protected from their natural enemies rabbits at liberty in an 
artificial and restricted environment interferé greatly with each 
other, and numbers of litters..will probably. be lost from this 
cause. Assuming, however, that success in breeding is met with, 
it is likely that after the first year or two (or sooner if a diseased 
rabbit happens to have been inadvertently introduced) trouble 
will be experienced in rearing the young, for disease soon becomes 
rampant when a number of animals of the same species are kept 
at liberty in confined areas which do not permit of a regular 
cleaning out or a periodical and thorough disinfection. Dressings 
(at the rate, say, of 2 tons to the acre) of gas lime in November, 
and a sprinkling of salt (say, 2cwt. to the acre) in the spring, 
carried out annually, will do much to keep disease at bay in small, 
heavily-stocked enclosures. 

A modified form of the warren system which has in many 
cases been found to answer well for rearing to killing age the 
youngsters bred in ordinary hutches is to keep them in numbers 
not exceeding ten together in wired-in enclosures provided with 
shelters in the form of huts or heaps of faggots arranged in the 
centre. Pens originally erected for fowls have been turned to 
this new use with success; indeed, one poultry breeder a year 
or two back went the length of running rabbits with his fowls 
in large grass pens and found it answered; but whether he is 
doing it still is questionable, as it is a rather risky proceeding 
from the health point of view of both species. The safest plan 
is to use bare pens and carry the food to the rabbits, for disease 
is much less likely to break out under this system than when 
the rabbits are uncontrolled and compelled to graze on possibly 
polluted grass. Stress is laid upon the matter of disease because 
this is usually the cause which wrecks all attempts at rabbit 
farming on a large scale. Those who have a disused stable will 
find no better way of rearing rabbits than to run them in lots of 
ten to a stall, a partition and door at the end of each stall and a 
box inside for the rabbits to lie in off the bricks being all that 
is necessary. . C. J. DavigEs. 





TO ENCOURAGE THE ARAB 
AN important gathering for the establishment of an Arab Horse Society , 
with a view to encouraging the re-introduction of Arab blood into English 
horse breeding, was held last week at the Grosvenor Hotel, London. Among 
those present and those who wrete letters of warm approval were the follow- 
ing: Messrs. Sydney Hough, H. V. Clark, Stanley Cochrane, R. A. Willis, 
H. C. Stephens, Everard R. Calthrop, Major Hamilton Leigh, George H. 
Ruxton, Mrs. F. G. Atkinson, Captain the Hon. George Savile, Colonel P. D. 
Stewart, Mr. A. M. Pilliner, Mrs. Beal, Mr. C. W. Laird, Miss de la Pole, Major 
MacDougall, Captain E. G. Atkinson, Mrs. MacDougall, Major J. Hassa 
Tapp, Brigadier-General F. G. Atkinson, Major G. B. Olivant, and others. 
It was unanimously decided that a society be formed and called “‘ The Arab 
Horse Society.” The meeting then (according to notice) resolved itself 


into a council meeting, and the Rev. D. B. Montefiore vacated the chair on 
his appointment as Secretary to the Society. Mr. Wilfred Scawen Blunt 
was unanimously nominated as the first President of the Society. The 
Council decided that the annual subscription for members be {1 1s., and that 
those interested be requested to communicate with the Secretary, Rev. D. B. 
Montefiore, Islip, Oxon. After further business, the Council adjourned till 
April 25th at the Grosvenor Hotel, London. 








